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wins the fight 
against noise. 
mening; Sang Ween [Producing power of both typist 


and executive is increased by this 
100 per cent efficient machine.] 


In eliminating the clatter that up to this time 
has characterized typewriters, the L. C. Smith 
& Bros. Typewriter Company has taken the | 
longest stride ahead since the introduction of © 
“visible” writing. | 


Model 8—The’ Silent Smith” 


—runs so quietly and so sraoothly that it is a relief to 
the nerve racked office worker. 


There are many other new features worthy of consider- 
ation, including the decimal tabulator and the variable 
line spacer. Both are part of the regular equipment. 


A left hand carriage return is furnished if desired, in 
place of the regular right hand lever. 

An illustrated catalog of Model 8 may be 

had for the asking. Drop a card now to 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company 


Home Office and Factory: Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Has 250 Acres in Vegetables and 
Stull Builds Greenhouses 


F YOU happily happen to know any- 

thing about the vegetable growers 

in the Philadelphia seciion, you, of 
course, know of Seabrook Farms and 
its reputation. 


Those who are familiar with growers 


all over the country, don’t hesitate to 
say that it is one of the best run farms 
anywhere. Its success is best told by 
the dividends the sitock-holders enjoy. 


Last season they picked in straw- 
berries alone close to half a_ million 
quarts. 
progressively conservative sort 
men—the kind who are always on the 


Mr. Seabrook is one of those 
of 


alert for ways to increase their profit 
without materially increasing their 
ground area. Three years ago after 
looking into the proposition in his 
charac“eristically careful way, he de- 
termined to try some intensive farming 
and bought one of our fine iron frame 
houses 61 by 300. 


Its success is best told by the fact 
of his ordering, last fall, another house 
the same size, and this spring four 
more. Think these things over. You 
may find it decidedly more profitable 
and pleasant to farm intensively in our 
greenhouses than extensively on out- 
door acres. 


Feel free to ask us any questions, whether you intend 


building now or ten years from now. 


Jord @Burnham@. 


SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK, 42nd St. Bldg. 
CHICAGO, Rookery Bldg. 
TORONTO, Royal Bank Bldg. 


BOSTON, Tremont Bldg. 
ROCHESTER, Granite Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA, Franklin Bank Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, Swetland Bldg. 
MONTREAL, Transportation Bldg. 


FACTORIES 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. 


WALCO COP COED DOO 


DES PLAINES, ILL. 


ST. CATHARINES, Canada 
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ANNOUNCING 
“Garden and Lawn’ 
1916 EDITION 


2 


Write for a copy of this beautiful seed cata- 
logue and handbook on gardening. It contains 
many directions on cultivation etc., and is pro- 
fusely illustrated in color. 

Here are listed all the varieties offered »y 
James Carter & Co., Raynes Park, London, Eng- 
land. These are the famous “Seeds with a 
Lineage”’ whose record in purity and germina- 
tion has established a reputation both abroad 
and in America. Send now for the edition is 
limited. 


Carters Tested Seeds Ine. 


130 Chamber of Commerce Building, Boston, Mass. 
Branch of Jas. Carter & Co., Raynes Park, London, England 


arta 


Jeslih Seeds 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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For Long Rows 


i ¥ Seven-and-a-half 
P ; ; foot Weeder 
Potato Planter Wheel Culti- otuto Digger 
vator 


Practical Tools for 
Farm, Garden and Orchard Work S2on 


Horse Hoe and 
Cultivator 


One of 30 


Potato Machinery. Planters put one piece (and one only) in every 
space. Save seed and save ground. All your work counts. ven spac- 
ing, perfect placing soseed won’t roll, uniform depth, proper cover- No.6 
ing. With or without fertilizer distributor. No injury to seed. Seeder 

Potato Diggers, four styles to choose from. 

Cultivating Tools. Two horse or one, riding or walking, horse 
hoes, harrows, disk attachments, etc., equipped any way to suit 
your ground and crop. 

Spraying Machinery. For potatoes and other row crops, to cover 

four or six rows (including cne to cover under- 
side of leaves), bucket, barrel and power 
sprayers, in various sizes and equipment, for 
heme, garden and orchard. 

Garden Tools. 38 or more styles and combin- 
ations todo any kind of home, farm or market 
garden work—sowing seed, hoeing, cultivating, 

Pertilizer weeding, ridging growing crops, opening and 
Distributor covering furrows, distributing fertilizer, etc. 


orn Stub 


iRan Act Fe 


orVines also 


lines include many other tools such as Weeders 

with or without Seeding Attachments, several 

sizes, Corn Stub Cutters, that cut stubs in five pieces and throw 
them out on top. Tree Trimmers, Asparagus Knives, three 
kinds, Asparagus Ridgers, Corn, Bean and Pea Planters, 
Fertilizer Distributors, one or two row, Hay Rakes, Row 
Markers, Land Rollers, Ditching and other Plows, Root 
Pulpers and Slicers, Row Indexes, Corn Knives, Transplanting 


Hoes, Dibbles, Barrel Trucks, Leaf Racks, etc. 


We have at your disposal a separate booklet or folder covering each 
line. You can have a full sct if you wish. When you write won’t 
you please tell us what size place you have so we can make an intelli- 
gent recommendation where desirable. Also have a spraying guide 
which will be sent free on application. 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO., Box 303 GRENLOCH, N. J. 
Established 1836 


Hori- ] 
zontal|| Sprayer 


5S Gal. 4Row 
Potato Sprayer 
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An Income Producing Gentleman’s 
Country Home 


known throughout the entire country as Wyckoff’s 

Grandview Poultry Farm, located in the finest sec- 

tion of New York State on beautiful Cayuga Lake, 

within the corporation limits of the village of Aurora 
(the home of Wells College), near Ithaca 


and Cornell University. 


Nine acres of land, two houses, garage, base- 
ment barn and completely equipped poultry 
buildings stocked with one of the best flocks of 
White Leghorns in the world. The business 
is in a prosperous, flourishing condition. 


This property must be seen to be appreciated, as a 
more delightful location for a country estate could 
not be imagined. 


The place will be sold equipped complete, except 
household goods and automobile, and is cheap at 
$30,000—no exchanges, no agents and terms cash. 
To those having the means and desiring such a prop- 
erty, we will be pleased to give further particulars. 


C. H. WYCKOFF & SON, Aurora, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Expert Builders 
Specify Natco 


MA MGMNOR fo) UESUbIPAIsPAeMidudicl] Profit by the ex- 

beat bg perience of the 
world’s’ greatest 
architects. The man 
who designed the build- 
ing shown here, the Com- 
mercial National Bank 
Building of Chicago, knew 
that he was using the most 
lasting and safest of all mater- 

ials. Follow his splendid example. 


Best for the city—best for the farm. Erect a Natco 
Imperishable Silo —“The Silo That Lasts For Gener- |: 
ations.” Catalog sent for the asking. Build a home, |||!!! 
you'll be proud of — use Natco tile =. Mh i pen 
make it warm_in winter, cool in sum- ,/|) jul 
mer, safe, healthy and comfortable. , (\\)/ 
Build a Natco Corn Crib, Milk Me 
House, Garage, Barn, etc. We ,(‘!, 
have plans for all kinds of farm ¢;' 
buildings — Free, Write for 
our new book “Natco On | 
» The Farm,” and tell us 
@ what kind of a build- 
ing you are planning to 
build. We will help 
you save money by 


s building permanently. 
Natco Corn Crib Write today. 








National 
Fire Proofing Company 


1136 Fulton Building 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


23 Factories—Short hauls— Two 14 x 32 Natco Imperish- 
Prompt shipments. 


able Silos on farm of James 
A. Lowe, Algonquin, IU. 





Where you saw it will help you, them and us 


- 
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There Are Still Some Books You 
Will Want 


It is true that the textbooks which you are required 
to buy are probably all bought, though we find from our 
experience, that students in Agriculture buy many recom- 
mended books at this time of the year. They have just 
progressed far enough in the year’s work to have their 
own ideas regarding the development of the subject and 
wish to do a little extra reading. We have an unusual, 
large stock of Agrieultural books. Perhaps our Agricul- 
ture book list would quickly give you the title of the 
principal ones. 


A Kodak May Make 
Money for You 


Most people use Kodaks for pleasure and this was the 
original idea in making Kodaks, but now the architect in 
charge of the construction of large buildings uses the Ko- 
dak for his regular report and the farmer is using the Ko- 
dak to photograph the animals which he has for sale, the 
student too takes pictures of athletic events and other un- 
usual occasions and sells the post cards. There is still 
the opportunity of getting pictures of places you want to 
remember, especially in connection with your student life 
at Cornell. 


CORNELL CO-OP. 


Morrill Hall 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Sweet is the scent of the orchard in May. When the apple trees 
array themselves in pink and white it is time for a great annual festi- 
val. The apple tree is host. In every one of its florets a place is 
spread for a little winged guest. The food is nectar and pollen, pro- 
vided in lavish abundance. A brilliant company of bees and flies and 
butterflies are guests. The merry activity runs for days together, 
heightening when the sun shines. It is held at the opening of the 
summer season, and the serious work of producing an apple crop is 
dependant on the good will and patronage of these visiting insects. 


—James G. Needham in The Natural History of the Farm 
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Composition, Food Value and Methods of 
Paying for Milk 


BY H. C. TROY, °96 


Professor in Dairy Industry, New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University 


tests for determining the per cent of 


HIS article considers first, the 
¢ variations in the composition of 

pure milk; secondly, a compar- 
ison of the food values of milk vary- 
ing in composition; and, thirdly, dif- 
ferent methods of paying for milk 
illustrated by the use of tables. 

Until a few years ago, practically 
all milk was bought and sold by 
volume or weight regardless of com- 
position. In fact, the composition of 
milk was not known until about half 
a century ago when chemical methods 
for the analysis of milk were per- 
fected. 


fat in milk were developed. In this 
country the Babcock Test has prac- 
tically displaced all others. 

It was then found that the per cent 
of fat varies oftener and more widely 
than do the other milk constituents. 
The principle factors affecting the 
compositon of milk are: breed, indi- 
vidual, period of lactation, time be- 
tween milkings, condition of the ani- 
mal and nights’ or mornings’ milk. 

The figures in Table I represent 
three grades of milk the compositon of 
which would be classed as low, aver- 


TABLE I 
The Compositon of Milk 





About that time the practice of 
pooling milk to be manufactured into 
butter and cheese commenced. It was 
noticed that larger amounts of either 
butter or cheese could be secured 
from the milk produced by some 
herds than could from an equal volume 
of milk produced by some other herds. 
Then the demand for a_ practical 
method to determine the composition 
of milk became necessary. Several 


Ash ‘Total Solids 
Pp. ¢. Dp... 
4.60 ; .70 11.10 
4.80 rey 42 12.63 
5.00 72 2 14.95 


Sugar 
me 


Casein Albumen 
p. Cc. 


3.00 


age, and high. They do not represent 
the widest range in composition that 
might sometimes be found in the milk 
from thirty or forty different herds, al- 
though a greater variation than here 


represented is not often found. The 
figures for the compositions represent 
the average per cent of the different 
solids not fat in the three grades of 
milk which contain 3 per cent, 3.8 per 
cent and 5.5 per cent of fat, respec- 
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tively. It may be noticed that the 
percentage of each of the solids not 
fat increases as the per cent of fat in- 
creases, but the fat increases in greater 
proportion. 
Food Value 

It is profitable to compare the rela- 
tive food values of average milk and 
some other foods. In order that this 
may be done conveniently, investiga- 
tors have classified the different energy 
producing substances used as foods as 
fats, carbohydrates and protein. 

The fats and oils are substances 
with which we all are familiar, and 
need no description. They are char- 
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composition of the food. Secondly, we 
must have a common standard or unit 
of measurement. 

The chemist determines the composi- 
tion by analysis. It has been found by 
careful experiments that, if we subject 
digestible substances to complete com- 
bustion, comparing the amounts of heat 
produced from each, we can secure a 
fair idea of the food value of each, 
since the different forms of energy are 
to a considerable extent comparable. 

The amount of heat required to raise 
the temperature of one kilo (about a 
quart) of water one degree Centigrade 
or one and four-fifths degrees Fahren- 


TABLE II 
Cost and Food Value of Various Foods 








Tenderloin steak 
Corned beef 

Fresh lean vea: 
Roast leg lamb 
Smoked ham (52.3 per cent fat) 
Chicken (fricasseed) 
Halibut steak 

Blue fish 

Boiled eggs 

Wheat bread 

Oat meal 

Whole wheat flour 


Protein 


Carbo- 


Cost per 
Heat Units 1000 Units 
per pound in cents 


Cents per 
pound 


hydrates 


Boiled potatoes @ 75c bu 
Dried beans @ $3.00 bu . 
acterized chemically by having a high 
carbon content which unites. with 
oxygen to form heat and energy. They 
do not assist directly in building up 
muscle tissue. The carbohydrates are 
made up of sugars, starches, gums and 
similar substances. They also produce 
heat and energy for the body, act more 
quickly than the fats, and are more 
easily utilized. The proteins are found 
in substances like lean meat, casein and 
albumen of milk, white of egg, and in 
the juices and seeds of many plants. 
They produce heat and energy and 
build up muscles. 

In order to compare the value of dif- 
ferent foods in satisfying body re- 
quirements, we should first know the 


heit is called a calorie. It is taken as 
the unit of heat measurement. It has 
been found that a pound of fat under- 
going complete combustion produces 
4220 calories, and that a pound of 
either protein or carbohydrates pro- 
duces 1860 available calories. These 
figures are considered a fair measure of 
the food value of a pound of the sub- 
stances. 

The figures in the first column rep- 
resent the retail price in cents per 
pound of each substance. The second 
column gives the heat units from a 
pound of each and the third column 
gives the cost in cents of 1000 heat 
units for each food. 

It is interesting to note that the 
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energy producing power, which is meas- 
ured in terms of heat units, has little ef- 
fect upon the cost, since 1000 heat units 
derived from halibut steak costs 35.2 
cents, whereas the same amount of en- 
ergy secured from oat meal costs only 
2.6 cents. 

It also appears that milk at seven 
cents a quart, cheese at twenty cents a 


for the fat is relatively too low when 
compared with five cents per pound al- 
lowed for the sugar and protein. Some 
hold that the marketable value of milk 
fat is worth about ten times as much as 
the marketable value of the sugar and 
protein, but the figures here used serve 
to show the differences in food value 
that exist betwen rich and poor milk. 


Value of Milk by Different Methods 
TABLE Ill 





100 Ibs. of Milk 


Fat Sugar and Protein Total 


Heat Value 
P ‘er cent Units 30c Ib. 
12660 .90 
14770 1.050 
16880 1.200 
18990 1.350 
21100 1.500 
23210 1.650 
25320 1.800 


Per cent 


£© 00 00 00 OH I = 
Dalim no 
KQeowcsciwsS 


pound, and butter at thirty-five cents a 
pound, each supply 1000 heat units at 
nearly equal cost. Corned beef and 
smoked ham are the only meat foods that 
furnish heat units as economically as 
those secured from dairy products. It 
would be difficult to devise a more eco- 
nomical diet than the farmer’s, when it 
consists, as it usually does, of potatoes, 
salt meat, cereals and dairy products, all 
secured at first cost. 


The first column of this table gives 
the percentages of fat in several sam- 
ples of milk, differing normally in com- 
position. The second column gives the 
heat units that may be produced from 
the fat in 100 pounds of the milk of 
each grade and the third column gives 
the money value of the fat at thirty 
cents per pound. 

The fourth column gives the percent- 
age of sugar and protein that would 
normally exist in milk of the different 
grades while the fifth column gives the 
heat units and the sixth column gives 
the value in cents of the sugar and pro- 
tein calculated at five cents a pound. 
The seventh column gives the total heat 
units and the eighth column gives the 
total money value of 100 pounds of 
each sample. 

It is probable that 30 cents per pound 


> 


Value Heat V ‘alue 


5¢e lb. Units 
0.385 26982 $1.2 
0.397 29557 "S: 45 
0.410 32132 1.6 
23 
1.§ 9 
10 


28 
1 
: 


0.422 34707 
0.435 37282 
0.447 39857 2 

0.460 42432 2.26 


AANA & 
Haran s 


Thus, the milk containing 3 per cent of 
fat would have a value of $1.28 per hun- 
dred pounds, while the milk containing 
5 per cent of fat would be worth $1.94 
for each 100 pounds or a difference of 
66 cents. 


TABLE IV 


Value at Thirty Cents per Pound for 
Fat and Thirty Cents Per 100 
Pounds for Skim Milk 





Fat Fat Value Skim Milk Total 
Per cent Value Value 
) x 30 90 plus .30 _ 
x 30 plus 
x 30 plus 
5 x 30 plus 
< 30 plus 


~ $1.20 
1.35 
1.50 
1.65 
1.80 


UAV UL ALAN | 


WAIL AL 


In this table the fat in the milk is 
given a value of thirty cents per pound 
as in Table III, but a flat rate of thirty 
cents is allowed for the skimmed milk 
from 100 pounds of the whole milk. 
This method of paying for milk has, to 
some extent, come into use recently. It 
does not take into consideration the 
differences in food value existing in dif- 
ferent samples of skimmed milk; there- 
fore, it works slightly to the disad- 
vantage of the producer of rich milk. 
Figured on this basis, 100 pounds of the 
three per cent milk is worth $1.20, while 
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100 pounds of five per cent milk is 
worth $1.80, or a difference of sixty 
cents. 

Table V compares two methods of 
arriving at the value of milk of differ- 
ent quality when the milk has _ been 
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The fourth column gives the value of 
the milk calculated on the fat test basis. 
The total fat in the different lots of 
milk is thirty-six pounds and the total 
cheese made at fifteen cents per pound 


TABLE V 
Cheese Yield and Value of Milk by Two Different Methods 


Fat 
Per cent 


3.00 


Lbs. of Value ai 


Cheese 

8.30 

3.50 9.45 
4.00 10.60 
4.50 11.74 
5.00 12.90 


made into cheese. The yield of cheese 
given in the second column was taken 
from “The Science and Practice of 
Cheese Making,” by Van Slyke and 
Publow. One hundred pounds of milk 
containing five per cent of fat produced 
4.6 more pounds of cheese than 100 
pounds of milk containing 3 per cent of 
fat. At fifteen cents per pound for the 
cheese 100 pounds of the richer milk 
would be worth sixty-nine cents more 
than 100 pounds of the poorer. 


FROM 
100 LBS 
S MILK 


15¢ 


Cents 
Difference 


Value on fai 

test basis 
$1.197 
1.392 
1.590 
1.789 
1.988 


is worth $14.32. Then, if the value of 
the milk is calculated on the fat basis, 
be credited 
One hundred pounds 


each pound of fat would 
with 39.77 cents. 
of the milk containing three per cent 
of fat would then bring $1.19 as com- 
pared with $1.98 for 100 pounds of the 
five per cent milk. The fifth column 
shows the loss or gain in cents when the 
payment is based on the fat test com- 
pared with the values in column three. 


Contrasting Amount of Cheese Made from 100 Pounds of 5 Per Cent and from 
100 Pounds of 3 Per Cent Milk 
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TABLE VI 


Heat Units from One Pound of Cheese from Milk of Different Composition 


Per cent 
Fat 100 lbs. of per Heat Value per 
Milk Cheese Pound Units Pound 


1870 
1890 
1903 
1918 
1932 





523 
853 
175 


1 
1 
2 


7 
0 
22807 
24921 


I ALAL TEL 


ao 


8.3 x 
12.9 x 


nore 
or 
on 


The fifth column in Table VI gives value to be worth 15.5 cents. 
the difference in value measured in heat cheese from the richer milk would also 
units between a pound of cheese made _ have an additional value because of its 


At07K Sugar 
4.94% 
Casein 25% 


bane n 


Ash 7% 


Water 
SS. SF & 


Energy “Mts S37 


Lwergy units &Go 
Food value 6.oft 


Food vrafue G2 7 


Contrasting Total Composition and Food Value of 5 Per Cent and 3 Per Cent Milk 


from five different grades of milk. The greater palatability, finer flavor, and 
sixth column shows that when a pound @roma, and better texture. 
of cheese made from milk containing In Table VII we have brought together 


, for comparison the prices that would 
three per cent of fat, is worth fifteen be realized for milk of different grades, 
cents, a pound of cheese made from five jf sold according to the methods dis- 
per cent milk will furnish enough fooi cussed. 
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It has been shown that a wide range 
of values may exist in pure milk from 
different sources. These differences in 
value should be recognized and a more 
equitable method of paying for milk 
should be adopted than is in operation 
where a set price is paid per 100 pounds 
of milk, regardless of composition. 
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It appears that the method of paying 
on the fat test basis for milk that is 
made into cheese is probably the fairest 
method practiced when we understand 
that a greater amount of cheese is made 
from the richer milk, that such cheese 
has higher quality and, that pound for 
pound, it has greater actual food value. 


TABLE VII 
Values by Different Methods Compared 


Per cent 
Fat S.N. F. at 5c 
per Ib. 


~~ ae 


Skim Milk from Cheese 
at 30c at 8c 
per 100 Ibs. per 1000 

$1.20 

1.32 

1.50 

1.65 

1.80 


| The Road to Anywhere | 


Ho! roll your pans in your ponchos and swing them upon your backs; 
For Anywhere is a day ahead, and we must be making tracks. 

Whither or whither we do not know, and whither we do not care; 
Wanderers we with footsteps free to take up Anywhere! 


We toss our coins at the crossroads and follow the way they fall, 
Or turn our back to its chosen track; it matters not at all 
Whether our road run high or low, shaded it be or bare, 
Since those we be whose footsteps free fall blithe toward Anywhere. 


Our feet are free and our hearts are free, and we talk to the folk we meet. 
Wonderful human adventures fall at our questing feet. 

Thought for thought to the men we meet, and a word to the maiden fair: 
These mark the way and make a day on the Road to Anywhere. 


So now we swing at a four-mile clip through the breezy, sunny day; 
And now we sprawl by a mountain stream to hear what the waters say. 
Then again along to a marching song or a siower stroller’s air, 
Our footsteps fall to the errant call of the Road to Anywhere! 


R. L. 718. 
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How Types of Farming in New York Are 


Determined . 


BY K. C. LIVERMORE 


Professor of Farm Management, New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University 


Alfalfa 


The early colonists to North America 
brought with them alfalfa, or lucerne, 
as they called it. Throughout the early 
history of the country repeated at- 
tempts were made to grow it in the 
eastern part of the United States. But 
nowhere in the east did it become im- 
portant until the present time, except 
in Onondaga County. In this county 
it has been grown continuously since 
1812. 


Most of the alfalfa in Onondaga 
County was grown on the drumlin for- 
mations in a belt several miles wide ex- 
tending east and west just south of 
Syracuse. These steep sided and round 
topped drumlins consist largely of very 
gravelly loam and contain much lime- 
stone derived by the glaciers from the 
nearby outcrops of limestone strata. 
Because of the height and steepness of 
these drumlins it was impracticable to 
crop them as the more level lands of 
that section were cropped. Pasturing 
was not much more practicable because 
on such well drained gravelly soil, past- 
ure plants were short lived and pro- 
duced little or no feed in dry weather. 
But soil conditions on these drumlins 
were ideal and climatic conditions in 
the section were very favorable for al- 
falfa. The winters were not too severe, 
the seasons, averaging 160 days be- 
tween frosts, were sufficiently long and 
the summer rainfall was ample for three 
or more cuttings in most years. Little 
tillage was necessary because the 
plants were long lived in the congenial 
soil, and the haying operations were 


not too difficult even on the steep hill 
sides. 


Thus, alfalfa was more practicable 
on these drumlins than pasture or than 
any of the other profitable crops of the 
region, such as potatoes, tobacco, and 
cabbage. It should be noted, however, 
that on other more level limestone 
soils** of the State, almost if not just as 
favorable for alfalfa, the crop was grown 
very little. Until after the period of 
agricultural depression in the nineties 
this was the status of alfalfa in the 
State. The acreage was very small. 
As late as 1899 many counties were 
without a single acre of alfalfa and only 
three counties had over 100 acres of it. 
Then, a great shift in economic condi- 
tions drew much attention to the crop 
and resulted in a tremendous artificial 
stimulus to its production. 


Following the period of depression 
came a period of general prosperity with 
high prices for most farm products. 
Grain prices at first increased more rap- 
idly than the prices of milk and hay 
and meat. This made profitable stock 
feeding a problem for study. Eastern 
dairymen were especially concerned, for 
they were buying most of their grain 
feeds. The agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations, the institute workers, 
and agricultural journals gave their at- 
tention to the problem. The importance 
of protein, the highest priced essential 
constituent of feed stuffs, was empha- 
sized and cheaper sources of protein 
were sought. Thus, alfalfa, which had 
already proven its value as a cattle feed 
in the far west, came into prominence in 


*This is a continuation of the fifth article in a series dealing with the agriculture of 


New York.—Ed. 


**The phrase, “limestone soils” as used in this article refers to any soil well supplied 


with lime stone fragments. 
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the east. All the agencies of extension 
began an alfalfa campaign which has 
not yet ended. The result is that prac- 
tically every county in the State now 
has some alfalfa. The acreage in Onon- 
daga County increased from 767 in 
1899 to 13486 in 1909, in Cayuga 
County from 39 to 2371, in Ontario 
from 42 to 1442 and for the State the 
increase in that decade was approxi- 
mately sevenfold, and by now it is 
probably at least fifteenfold. 

Changes in the relative prices of 
products have made alfalfa growing 
profitable in places where formerly it 
was not grown. On the other hand, 
this great stimulus to its production 
has undoubtedly led to its introduction 
in places where it will not add to the 
profits of farming. Therefore we cannot 
so readily draw conclusions as to the 
factors that determine its location from 
a study of its present distribution as 
can be done with longer established 
crops. However, the early history of 
the crop and the tendencies of its dis- 
tribution indicate to a certain extent 
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its probable place in New York systems 
of farming. 

Chart I shows the counties of the 
State which had .5 per cent or more 
of the crop area in alfalfa in 1909. 
Although this is so small a proportion 
of the crop area, only eight counties 
were included and their arrangement is 
striking. The original alfalfa belt in 
Onondaga County has extended through 
Madison into southern Oneida, and 
westward as far as Genesee County, be- 
ing closely associated in each county 
with the limestone soils, especially 
those in drumlin formations. (See 
Figures 1 and 2, pages 17 and 19, Vol. 
XII). 

Without doubt, a deep well drained 
soil abundantly supplied with lime, not 
only in the surface six inches, but to 
the full depth to which the feeding roots 
penetrate, is the condition most im- 
portant in determining where alfalfa 
shall be prominent in the system of 
farming. But why has not alfalfa 
production become as important in 


other parts of the State where may be 


Per cent of Crop| Area in Alfalfa, 1909. 


Under .5% omitted. 


State .4%. 
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found deep limestone soils well drained 
naturally or artificially? The Ontario 
soils, some of the Dunkirk soils, and 
others apparently and by test, grow al- 
falfa well. Such soils, both north and 
south of this alfalfa belt, and in parts 
of the Mohawk Valley and the northern 
tier of counties, are well suited to this 
crop, but it has not become important 
there. The question is not answered 
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alfalfa as much as they can handle of 
the cultivated crops best adapted to 
their conditions. Thus, north and 
south of the alfalfa belt in western New 
York and on the level spaces between 
the drumlins, the land is given pri- 
marily to potatoes, cabbage, beans, can- 
ning factory crops, or fruits, and al- 
falfa occupies a minor place in the sys- 
tem. North of Syracuse the same 


A GOOD CROP OF ALFALFA ON WELL DRAINED HILLSIDE 


by climatic factors because each of 
these regions has rainfall and length 
of season comparable to those of some 
part of the alfalfa belt. Market con- 
ditions are similar. Thus, by elimina- 
tion, the second important factor must 
be competition. 

In these sections where alfalfa 
might be grown but has not become im- 
portant, it is in all probability limited 
by competition with the cash crops of 
the region and in many cases with 
clover hay. Good alfalfa conditions in 
this State nearly always mean good 
conditions for one or more of our most 
profitable crops provided the topography 
permits easy tillage. The competition 
is partly for land and partly for labor. 
While alfalfa profits usually compare 
very favorably with those of other 
crops for the labor concerned, they 
usually do not compare so well on the 
acre basis. When good alfalfa land is 
level enough to grow cultivated crops, 
farmers usually grow in preference to 
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crops with tobacco also, exclude alfalfa 
on most of the more level land. On 
the good alfalfa lands of the Mohawk 
region hops have dominated. If hops 
continue to fail, probably some of these 
other crops will replace them, on the 
more level land and alfalfa on the 
steeper land. 

Alfalfa conflicts more or less with 
most of these crops in labor require- 
ment. The conflict is greatest, per- 
haps with the bean and wheat com- 
bination. It is bad also with tobacco, 
hops and potatoes. This explains fur- 
ther why alfalfa gives way to these 
crops on the more level land. 

One other condition tends to limit 
alfalfa production away from _ the 
drumlins on land that is adapted to the 
crop. In these sections live stock is 
not important because so little land 
has to be pastured. This lessens the 
home requirement for hay and, more 
important, it increases the dependence 
upon a good sod for much of the 
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needed nitrogen and humus. The 
usual practice in the northern half of 
western New York is to plow under a 
clover sod (after cutting one season) 
for potatoes, beans or cabbage. This 
practice provides enough hay for the 
stock and furnishes a better sod more 
cheaply than could be done by grow- 
ing alfalfa. In order to have an al- 
falfa sod every year that crop, if used, 
could be left down only one year at a 
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yond the belt indicated in the preced- 
ing chart. This has been due in part 
to the artificial stimulus and in part 
to the much higher prices of alfalfa 
hay. If prices go high enough, of 
course alfalfa can compete as a cash 
crop with the others even on the more 
level lands. It is doubtful, however, if 
this price condition could continue long 
because protein could be purchased 
more cheaply in other feeds and alfalfa 
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On such level land cabbage, potatoes, beans and other cash crops have paid better 


than alfalfa 


time in most cases because of limited 
area. This would mean a higher seed 
cost than with clover. Further losses 
would result if an alfalfa sod were 
used because one seeding of alfalfa is 
ordinarily good for three to ten or 
more years and the latter yields usually 
are better than the first. Alfalfa 
roots give more trouble than clover 
roots in plowing for and cultivating the 
following crop. 

The foregoing discussion is not in- 
tended to convey the idea that alfalfa 
has no place whatever in systems of 
farming on the more level limestone 
lands. While alfalfa probably will not 
become as important on such lands as 
on the drumlins and other hilly lime- 
stone lands, small fields will prove 
profitable on many farms so located 
and larger areas on a few farms. 
Since 1900 there has been consider- 
able extension of the alfalfa crop be- 


could be shipped in from western points 
where prices are much lower. These 
factors are already checking the price 
advance. 

The distribution of the labor re- 
quirements of alfalfa is such as_ to 
make it fit well into a cropping system 
which includes considerable oats and 
ordinary hay. Its feeding value would 
make it desirable on farms with such 
a system assuming that they were 
dairy farms as most of such farms are. 
But unfortunately either soils deficient 
in lime or drainage, or too short sea- 
sons and severe winters prevent the 
combination,. It is an interesting fact 
that in this State most of the farms, on 
which alfalfa would contribute most to 
the business efficiency, are unable to 
grow it profitably. The alfalfa cam- 
paign has accomplished its original pur- 
pose only to a very limited extent. In 

(Continued on page 690) 
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term under which will be de- 

scribed different arrangements of 
power-driven pumps, and also different 
methods of storing the energy delivered 
by these pumps so that this energy may 
deliver water when desired after the 
pumps have stopped. The essential 
parts of the elementary pump are a 
cylinder, the entrance to which is 
through an inwardly opening valve, and 
in addition, a water-tight free moving 
plunger carrying an upwardly opening 
valve. If the cylinder be immersed 
in water whenever the piston is drawn 
up in the cylinder, water will rush in 
to fill the cylinder by gravity. If the 


MY term under water systems is a 


cylinder be located above the water we 
depend on the pressure of the at- 
mosphere to push up in the suction 
pipe of the pump a column of water to 
fill the vacuum left by the plunger of 
the pump when it is raised. From 
figures previously given, atmospheric 
pressure should maintain a column of 
water thirty-four feet high, but because 
of mechanical imperfections of pumps 
twenty feet had best be considered the 
greatest practical lift. When we con- 
sider that this forcing power of the at- 
mosphere can be used to deliver water 
directly up through 20 feet of pipe or 
directly up through 15 feet of lift, and 
then laterally through a length of pipe 
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SHALLOW WELL PUMP INSTALLATION 


Pump geared to engine and supplying hydro-pneumatic pressure system 


- 
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in which the friction head is 5 feet 
more, we then have the basis for the 
next classification. 

Shallow well pumping systems are 
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may be transmitted from the engine to 
the well by mechanical transmitting sys- 
tems of various kinds. For instance, 
one alumnus of our college has oper- 


FIG. 5 
DEEP WELL PUMP INSTALLATION 


Engine belted to pump jack. 


Air supply pump cylinder just below pipe to 


pressure tank 


those in which the pump is at such a 
level that the total suction head made 
up of friction head and lift above the 
surface of the water does not exceed 
20 feet. In this type of system, there- 
fore, the pump may, if desired, be lo- 
cated at some point other than directly 
over the well as illustrated in Figure 4, 
care being taken to insure that the suc- 
tien pipe is absolutely air tight, large 
enough to'produce little friction loss, 
and, if the pipe is long, provided with a 
suction chamber in the line as near the 
pump as possible in order to render as 
uniform as possible the flow in the pipe 
under the intermittent sucking action 
of the pump. 

Deep well pumping systems are those 
in which the water level is so low in the 
well that the cylinder must be placed 
in it in order to get near enough to the 
water. In these systems the engine may 
be near the well, as in Figure 5, or it 
may be remote from it and the power 


ated such a pump from an engine some 
distance away by means of a rod work- 
ing back and forth in a pipe laid under 


the lawn. The power is directed down- 


ward at the well by a bell crank below 


the cover, and nothing of the system is 
visible above ground. 

Artificial gravity pressure systems are 
similar to the natural gravity systems 
described above, except that some prime 
mover as a windmill or gasoline engine 
must be used to force the water, either 
by a deep well pump or a shallow well 
pump as circumstances dictate, up into 
the storage reservoir. The windmill 
tower in Figure 6 might easily be made 
to support a storage tank for such a 
system instead of the hydro-pneumatic 
system shown. Concrete storage tanks 
built in the ground below frost on hills 
make excellent gravity reservoirs. The 
pipe leading from the pump to the tank 
can generally be used also as the sup- 
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ply pipe from the tank and so save ex- 
pense. 

Hydro-pneumatic pressure systems 
are those in which the motive power for 
forcing the water up above the tank to 
the desired height is secured by com- 
pressing air in a metal tank and then 
forcing in water which still further 
compresses the air. About one-third of 
the tank is filled with air so that the ef- 
fective delivery capacity in water is 
about two-thirds the tank capacity. Air 
under pressure over water is absorbed 
by the water so that suitable means must 
be provided with these systems for re- 
plenishing the air supply. An extra 
cylinder for this purpose is shown just 
above the well casing in Figure 5. The 
hydro-pneumatic system is reasonably 
cheap, it is easily installed, the tank is 
safe from frosts, and leaks in the res- 
ervoir do not injure the plaster and 
paper in the house as would happen 
with a leaky attic gravity tank. These 
systems are subject to the limitations of 
the water pumps by which they are sup- 
plied, and in addition, water stored in 
them may become stale after a time. It 
is stated that when rain water is stored 
in a metal tank it becomes rusty be- 
cause its action on the metal of the tank 
is more vigorous than that of well 
water, a contention which may be 
borne out by the fact that pure rain 
water introduced into a steam boiler has 
a very decided corroding effect on the 
boiler plates. When hydro-pneumatic 
systems are installed to deliver two 
kinds of water, one pump will suffice, 
but two tanks are necessary. 

Pneumatic pressure systems are il- 
lustrated in Figure 7, and offer a means 
of obviating the objections just cited 
against the hydro-pneumatic systems. 
The pneumatic system delivers water 
fresh from the well, and in addition is 
admirably adapted for use in situations 
where the supply is so distant from the 
power plant and so much below it as to 
preclude the use of a shallow well pump 
installation. The distinctive feature of 
the system is the pneumatic pump 
which is submerged at least zix feet in 
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the water supply reservoir. This pump 
is operated by compressed air delivered 
to it from the power plant through a 
small metal pipe which must be laid 
with the greatest care to avoid leaks. 
Through valves which are automatically 
operated at the reservoir by suitable ar- 
rangements within the pump, the com- 
pressed air is caused to displace from 
the one or two chambers of the pump 
water which has previously rush into the 
chambers by gravity. These displace- 
ment chambers in the pump are so small 
that the water in them is being con- 
stantly discharged and therefore al- 
ways fresh. Their delivery capacity 
varies from two to fifty gallons per 
minute and a maximum lift of 200 feet 
may be obtained. Their practical range 
should be considered as from five to 
fifty gallons capacity with a maximum 
lift of 125 feet, as less than five gallons 
per minute is too slow. Delivery by 


FIG. 6 
HYDRO-PNEUMATIC PRESSURE 
SYSTEM 
Automatic pressure regulation of wind- 
mill 
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this system to great heights is not ef- 
ficient and involves the use of a type of 
air compressor that is rather expensive. 


There are five makes of this type of 
system known to the writer, in three of 
which the pump has two displacement 
chambers controlled by automatic valves 
located on the pump and under water; 
in one of the other systems having but 
one displacement chamber in the pump, 
the valves are located above the sur- 
face to make them accessible. In sys- 
tems of this type the engine runs an air 
compressor charging to a pressure of 
about 100 pounds per square inch an 
air storage tank at the power house. 
From this tank the air goes to the one 
or more automatic pumps, passing first, 
however, through a regulating valve 
which reduces the high storage pressure 
to an amount suitable for giving the de- 
sired discharge at the water faucets. 


In addition to the advantages already 
mentioned, this type of system is well 
adapted to cases where rain water and 
well water are both to be pumped, a 
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condition which, as we have seen, in- 
volves in other pressure systems the 
use of two tanks. In this system the 
only additional equipment necessary is 
a second automatic pump and the neces- 
sary pipe for making connections. Ob- 
jections to the pneumatic system usually 
include first cost and the liability of 
trouble in the automatic valves, but these 
troubles by refinement of mechanism or 
radical change of design are gradually 
being eliminated to a large extent, and 
this type of system is becoming rapidly 
more reliable and consequently more 
popular than it has been in the past. 


Conclusion 

It has been the aim in these two ar- 
ticles to cover briefly the entire field of 
water supply systems, and reference has 
been made to the most simple and to the 
most elaborate. It is hoped that readers 
who do not have running water avail- 
able in the kitchen and barns may by 
these descriptions be aided in the selec- 
tion of a water supply system well 

(Continued on page 696) 
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FIG. 7 
PNEUMATIC PRESSURE SYSTEM FOR TWO KINDS OF WATER 


Automatic regulation of pump pressure to suit demands and automatic control 
of engine 
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Unlike many of our garden flowers 
phlox may indeed be called an American 
plant, since all of its more than forty 
species are found growing wild in some 
section of North America. On the other 
hand, as in the case of many of our 
garden flowers, it has apparently been 
necessary for foreign hybridizers to im- 
prove on the wild types and develop the 
many beautiful forms of the American 
phlox before we could appreciate its 
value. 

Because it is one of our native Ameri- 
can plants and includes forms that are 
adapted for many purposes in the garden, 
should we not take a peculiar interest 
in phlox? And should we not take a 
still greater interest in it because it is 
of such easy culture, and because, by 
a careful selection of species and varie- 
ties, it will give a continuation of 
flowers from April until the blooms of 
the late-flowering varieties are destroyed 
by fall frosts? 

Perhaps you have heard some one say 
that he can think of phlox as a weed 
only, having no place in the garden. We 
wonder whether such a person has seen 
some of the beautiful light-colored vari- 
eties that are so attractive. Possibly he 
is judging all phlox by an ugly magenta 
or a dingy lilac variety that he has 
seen. Surely he would not classify as 
weeds such exquisite varieties as Eliza- 
beth Campbell and Aglae Adanson, or 
the trailing forms of Phlox subulata, 
which are beautiful carpets of bloom in 
early spring. 

Before going further it might be well 
to describe what is meant by hardy 
phlox. Strictly speaking, the term in- 
cludes all the forms of phlox that live 
over in the ground from year to year, 
that survive the winter—in other words, 
the perennial forms as distinguished 
from the annual form, Phlox drum- 


mondii, which must be raised from seed 
every year. The term hardy garden 
phlox, as commonly used, includes the 
early—and the late-flowering summer 
phlox. The former group begins to bloom 
in late May and early June and continue 
blooming throughout the summer. The 
latter, which is by far the larger group, 
begins to bloom in late June and 
early July and _ continue until killed 
by frost. It is with these two groups 
that we are especially concerned, since 
we are not attempting to include all the 
hardy forms of phlox. 

It would hardly be fair, however, to 
pass unnoticed the low, trailing, spring- 
flowering species, which are so well 
adapted for planting as ground covers, 
in rock gardens, and on poor gravelly 
soil. These species seem to delight in 
the last-named situation as may be 
judged from the illustrations. Undoubt- 
edly the most important of these forms 
is Phlox subulata, the moss pink of our 
grandmothers’ gardens and a_ species 
found growing wild in certain sections 
of New York State. It is the earliest 
species to flower, beginning in April, and 
when in full bloom the plant is like a 
carpet of dark green, set with little 
ffowers each about an inch in diameter, 
of a purplish rose color, with a darker 
eye at the center. There are several 
good varieties of this species: var. alba 
is white, with a slight reddish violet 
eye; var. nelsoni is better as far as color 
is concerned, as it is pure white, but it 
is not quite so vigorous in growth; for 
those who preper lilac shades, the variety 
lilacina is one of the best; vivid is a 
beautiful salmon-pink variety. 

Closely following Phlox subulata, in 
fact blooming at practically the same 
time, comes Phlox amoena, the “lovely 
phlox.” This has the same habit of 
growth as Phlox subulata, but the leaves 
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are larger and less numerous, and the 
flowers are larger and are purplish rose 
in color. 

These two species require very little 
care; they will almost care for them- 
selves. The trailing stems or branches 
take root readily and in a few years 
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The late summer-flowering group, 
which includes the varieties most com- 
monly grown, is without doubt the most 
important of all. Not only is there a 
great range of color in the group—white, 
pink, salmon pink, scarlet, red, and pur- 
ple, and almost every imaginable com- 


A BED OF LOW-FLOWERING PHLOX 


one plant will cover considerable space. 
Since they are evergreen species and the 
flower buds are formed in the fall, they 


are benefited by being covered with light, 
strawy mulch from cold as to shield 
them from the bright sunlight until it 
is time for the flower buds to develop. 

Of the summer-flowering group the 
early-flowering varieties are those be- 
longing to the type, Phlox glaberrima var. 
suffruticosa. This name is not quite so 
formidable as it looks; it means that 
the plant is very smooth and has a stem 
which is suffruticose, or woody, at its 
base. The varieties of this type are 
seldom, if ever, over three feet in height. 
They have a smooth stem and thick, 
smooth, dark shiny green leaves. As al- 
ready stated, they begin to flower in 
late May and early June and produce 
flowers intermittently until killed by 
frost. If the main truss, or flower 
cluster, is removed when it has finished 
blooming, many side branches will be 
produced; while these will not produce 
trusses as large as the main one, never- 
theless they will give a_ satisfactory 
amount of bloom. 


bination of these—but there is also a 
great range in height, from the little 
dwarf Hermine, about ten inches high, 
to the giant Charlotte Saison, which 
grows to a height of five feet or more. 
The varieties in this group are generally 
classed as varieties of Phlox paniculata 
(the panicled phlox), although probably 
some of them are hybrids between this 
species and Phlox maculata (sometimes 
called wild sweet William). Frequently 
they are listed as varieties of Phlox de- 
cussata, a synonym of Phlox paniculata. 
The blooming period of this type extends 
from the latter part of June or early 
July until late in the fall, when the 
flowers are injured by severe frosts. 
Some varieties do not begin to flower 
until the end of July or about the mid- 
dle of August, and so with a careful 
selection of varieties one can get a fine 
succession of bloom throughout the sum- 
mer. 

With the number of varieties of this 
type that are listed in American cata- 
logs—over five hundred at the present 
time—it would seem that even the most 
particular person might be satisfied. 
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The summer-flowering phloxes are at 
their best when grown in a rich and 
rather moist soil, although they will do 
fairly well in poorer soils. They are 
rank feeders, and therefore a_ liberal 
dressing of stable manure should be 
spaded in before planting. Planting may 
be done either in the spring or in the 
fall. If done in the spring, it is ad- 
visable to do it as soon as the ground 
can be worked easily, before the plants 
have made much growth. If fall planting 
is preferred, it should be done early 
enough so that the plants may become 
established before the ground freezes. 
Plants set out as last as October 25 
have given excellent results the follow- 
ing season, but it is hardly advisable to 
plant much later than this. For imme- 
diate effect the plants may be set eigh- 
teen inches apart, but if they are to re- 
main in the same location for several 
years they should be set thirty inches 
apart each way. Better flowers are ob- 
tained if the clumps are lifted and 
divided every third or fourth year; from 
three to five stems should be left on 
each piece and these should be planted 
at the distances mentioned above. 


If it is desired to delay the blooming 
season, the tip of each stem may be 
pinched out about the first of June; this 
will cause the plant to send out many 
side branches, which will naturally flower 
much later. However, the trusses borne 
on these branches will not be so large as 
the main truss would have been had it 
been allowed to develop. If the main 
truss is removed as soon as its flowers 
have faded (on plants that have not pre- 
viously been pinched), branches will be 
produced that will give a second crop of 
bloom. 


Late in the fall, after the ground 
has frozen, the plants should be covered 


with a mulch. Strawy manure is the 
best material. This prevents injury to 
the buds and roots by alternate freezing 
and thawing. The mulch should be re- 
moved in early spring before the plants 
start into growth. 


Mildew is the commonest disease of 
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phlox, and is much worse in wet than in 
dry summers. Its presence is indicated 
by a white, powdery or downy substance 
on the leaves. Bordeaux mixture is fre- 
quently recommended as a preventive, 
but it has the disadvantages of discolor- 
ing the foliage. An ammoniacal solution 
of copper carbonate can be substituted, 
which is equally effectual while it re- 
mains on the plant but as it is easily 
washed off by rain the spray must be 
occasionally repeated. It is made by 
mixing three ounces of copper carbonate 
with three quarts of ammonia (or of suf- 
ficient quantity to disolve the copper, 
the quantity depending on its strength), 
the mixture when used being diluted to 
make twenty-five gallons of liquid. This 
is better used as a preventive than as a 
cure, and should be applied before the 
mildew appears. 

In some localities white grubs, the 
larvae of May beetles, or June bugs, 
often prove injurious to the roots of 
phlox. The easiest method of controlling 
these is to fork the ground over care- 
fully before planting, and destroy all the 
grubs that are found. 


HIGH-FLOWERING PHLOX OF A 
HARDY SUPERIOR TYPE 




























































With the rapid advance in commer- 
cial fruit growing and the ever-present 
competiton both in methods of man- 
agement and in the marketing of the 
fruit, the progressive fruit grower of 
to-day is rapidly resorting to cheaper 
methods of keeping up the fertility of 
his soil. Stable manure is now widely 
used by many fruit growers as the only 
means of maintaining soil fertility. 
This is, of course, a good method and 
can be profitably practiced on small 
farms. On the larger farms, however, 
manure and the commercial fertilizers 
become a big item of expense which 
cuts into the season’s profits. 

The supply of plant food for the 
commercial peach orchard is one of the 
greatest problems of the peach grower. 
A thrifty peach orchard makes a heavy 
drain on the soil fertility, not only be- 
cause of the large crops produced, but 
also because of the great amount of 
new wood growth that is made each 
year. Each year the peach tree is 
probably pruned the most severely of 
all the eastern-grown fruit trees. This 
severe pruning stimulates the tree, 
with a large amount of new wood 
growth as the result. The following 
summer this new growth which varies 
from several inches to six feet in 
length, bears fruit. If the tree makes 
the desired amount of new wood growth 
and produces a good crop of well- 
matured and well-colored fruit, it is 
necessary that a considerable amount 
of plant food be returned to the soil. 
This is accomplished by the use of cover 
crops, which are in many cases the 
cheapest of all fertilizers and which 
have many advantages that manure and 
commercial fertilizers do not possess. 

A cover crop may be defined as any 
annual crop sown between the trees to 
build up the soil fertility. It is used 
for the particular purpose of securing 
the mulching and physical effect on the 
land in the intervals between regular 
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BY C. H. WELLS, ‘16 








fruit crops. The cover crop is sown in 
midsummer, usually about the last of 
July or the first of August, after the 
last cultivation and preferably just be- 
fore a rain. The crop is not plowed 
under until the following spring. Crops 
like buckwheat, which make a tall 
growth before apple-picking time, 
should be laid flat by dragging with a 
couple of planks cleated together and 
loaded with stone. This will facili- 
tate picking and will keep the windfalls 
clean. 

The kinds of cover crops 


There is no one best cover crop for 
all purposes and all conditions. The 
grower must study the conditions of 
his trees and his land, and then decide 
for himself as to the kind of crop to 
use; for the choice of the proper cover 
crop is largely a local problem, just as 
the method of tillage or the kind of fer- 
tilizer is a local problem. 

All cover crops may be placed in 
either of two groups: those that have 
the power of appropriating and utiliz- 
ing free nitrogen through the action of 
the root nodules, termed legumes; and 
those belonging to the non-leguminous 
group, which do not posses nitrogen- 
fixing root nodules. If the peach trees 
are making a vigorous growth it may 
be well to use the non-leguminous 
plants, as the increased amount of 
nitrogen which the legumes add to the 
soil may over-stimulate the growth of 
the trees. 


The more important cover crops may 
be listed as follows: 


Leguminous Non-leguminous 


Alfalfa Barley 
Beans Buckwheat 
Clovers Oats 
Vetches Rape 

Peas Rye 


These may be sown alone or in com- 
bination. The combinations are prefer- 


(Continued on page 700) 
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Book Reviews 


(By Liberty Hyde Bail- 
The Standard ey, former dean of the 
Cyclopedia of New York State Col- 
Horticulture lege of Agriculture. 
Published by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price 6.00.) 


This is the fourth of a six volume 
series on which Dr. Bailey has been 
working for four ye ars. The volume is 
illustrated with ninety-six full page col- 
ored plates and 645 figures. The cyclo- 
pedia is a discussion for amateur, pro- 
fessional and commercial growers, of 
the kinds, characteristics and methods of 
cultivation of the species of plants grown 
in the regions of the United States and 
Canada for ornament, for fancy, for 
fruit and for vegetables; with keys to 
the natural families and genera, de- 
scriptions of the horticultural capabili- 
ties of the states and provinces and de- 
pendent islands, and sketches of emi- 
nent horticulturists. This cyclopedia is 


considered by many as one of the most 
on horticulture yet 


complete works 
published. 


(Cornell Bulletin 364, 
“The Cost of Producing 
Milk on 147 Farms in 
Delaware County, New 
York,” by Professor A. L. Thompson of 
the Department of Farm Management. 
Free upon application by any resident of 
New York State.) 

Among men in the milk business there 
is a growing unrest and_ discontent 
with things as they are, coupled 
with a surprising lack of definate 
information as to just how things 
are. This bulletin, which forwards no 
further opinions but simply tells the re- 
sults of two years painstaking effort to 
discover the cost of milk production in 
New York, should, therefore, be in- 
teresting and timely. “It is a study of 
the different costs of the dairy busi- 
ness, not an attempt to prove that 
dairying is either a profitable or un- 
profitable enterprise.” 

The field of the survey was 174 
farms in Delaware County. The care 
with which the survey was planned and 


The Cost of 


Producing 


* 


carried out can only be appreciated by 
a perusal of the report. Here we may 
only deal with the outstanding results. 


“The net cost of producing 100 
pounds of milk during 1912 was $2.35, 
or a little over 5 cents a quart. * * 
The average price received for this 
milk was $1.65 a hundredweight’’—an 
average apparent loss of 70 cents per 
hundredweight or one and _ one-half 
cents per quart. 


The year 1912 was poor so, “for 
fear the results obtained might lead to 
the wrong conclusion,” the survey was 
repeated over the same farms in 1913, 
a year in which “the chances for mak- 
ing money were above the average. 
Under these favorable conditions the 
average cow was kept at a loss of 
$12.50.” The cost per hundredweight 
was $2.03 and the selling price $1.76— 
an average apparent loss of twenty- 
seen cents per hundredweight, or 
seven-tenths cents per quart. 


The report makes it plain that while 
only 15 of the 174 dairymen made 
money in 1912 and only 52 in 1913, it 
does not necessarily follow that the re- 
maining majority will be forced out of 
business, as the utilization of home 
labor, the feeding of farm products 
and the acceptance of a low rate of 
interest may yet maintain a cash bal- 
ance in favor of the herd. It concludes 
with a discussion of the various factors 
of milk production and their relation to 
profit or loss. 


(By G. M. Brace, 
Farm Shop Work Director of Manual 

Training, Central 
High School, St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
D. D. Mayne, Principal of School 
of Agriculture and Professor of Agri- 
cultural Pedagogics, University of Min- 
nesota. Published by the American 
Book Company, New York. $1.00 net.) 


This book is written primarily for 
pupils taking agriculture in elemen- 


tary and secondary schools, and for 
(Continued on page 710) 





HOME ECONOMICS 


Vegetables for the Table During Spring 


BY FRANCES E. VINTON 


Instructor in Home Economics, New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University 


HIS is a season puzzling to house- 
- keepers. Winter roots are with- 

ered, cabbages are spoiling, the 
supply of home-canned products is al- 
most exhausted and summer vegetables 
are still far away. Our grandmothers 
balanced the uneven diet with spring 
bitters and nauseous tonics with fair re- 
sults. The custom not popular 
then, nor is it now. How can the need 
be met? 

Jars of summer vegetables emptied 
during the winter, may be filled with 
roots of carrots, beets, or turnips and 
with winter squash or onions, which 
keep until Christmas when they begin 
to wilt. Canning on a cold winter’s 
day, when a heavy fire is needed in the 
kitchen for warmth, is both pleasanter 
and cheaper than in summer. Economy 
of cans and store-room space is also ef- 
fected. It is wise when canning stored 
vegetables to make them fresh by soak- 
ing them in cold water before removing 
the skin. 

Serving vegetables becomes a_prob- 
lem when the same kinds must ap- 
pear day after day. Left-over ma- 
terial from creamed and scalloped veg- 
etables may be made into souffle, when 
eggs are cheap in spring, and served as 
a most acceptable meat substitute. The 
creamed vegetable should be rubbed 
through a sieve. For each one-third 
cup of pulp and white sauce mixture, 
the beaten yolk of one egg should be 
added and the whole mixed well. The 
stifiy beaten white should next be 
folded in. A buttered baking-dish or 
ramekins may be used, being filled half 
full. The dish should be placed in a 
pan of water and the souffle cooked in 
a moderate oven for forty minutes, 


was 


or in the case of ramekins, for twenty 
minutes. It should be served imme- 
diately. 

New England “vegetable hash” of 
beets and corned beef chopped to- 
gether and fried without browning adds 
a bit of color to the supper table. The 
“vegetable dinner” of cabbage, turnips, 
parsnips, carrots and_ potatoes, all 
boiled together with corned beef, and 
with beets cooked separately, but 
served on the same plate, has both a 
flavor and odor all its own. This odor 
lingering on through the week has 
earned the just displeasure of careful 
housewives. An excellent soup can be 
made by dicing a mixture of canned 
vegetables, draining off the water, and 
stewing them in a sauce pan with a lit- 
tle beef or bacon fat, using one meas- 
ure of meat to one of diced veget- 
ables. After ten minutes cooking, they 
should be mashed for thickening. 
Raw diced potato and the juice drained 
off the canned vegetables should be 
added, with a bit of onion top for color 
and flavor should be added. The mix- 
ture should be stewed till the potatoes 
are soft, and served with toasted bread 
sticks. 

Onion make good greens. An onion 
bulb set among some pebbles with 
water in a glass and kept on the 
kitchen window sill will produce gar- 
nish for several salads. Carrots, too, 
may be coaxed to grow feathery 
leaves after the parsley, potted in the 
fall, has been entirely used. 


A savory dish can be made by par- 
boiling whole, a good-sized, well-formed 
cabbage, until the leaves are limp 
enough to be laid back one by one 
away from the center. It is then set 





VEGETABLES FOR TABLE DURING SPRING 


upright in a deep baking-dish, the leaves 
are closed again, and a few pieces of 
frankfurter sausage are placed inside 
each leaf. A cup and a half of white 
sauce is poured over the whole cab- 
bage which is then baked for twenty 
minutes. Seasoning and garnishing of 
various sorts may be added. Bits of 
pickle, sweet red pepper, and bacon are 
most often used, as well as many left- 
overs. 

Attractive salads can be made with 
cooked vegetables, sliced and well sea- 
soned with French dressing before being 
served. This process of seasoning is 
called ‘“‘marinating.”” It consists in 
soaking the material in a liquid made 
with one part of vinegar and three 
parts of oil with salt and pepper to suit 
the taste. This may be kept in a jar 
and used over and over. It is necessary 
to shake thoroughly before pouring it 
out and to strain it before returning it 
to the jar. Fresh vegetables which 
are likely to wither can not be so 
treated. They should have a few tea- 
spoons of dressing sprinkled over them 
just before being served. 

Raw cabbage shaved very thin makes 
a dainty succulent salad. The favorite 
dressing for it consists of mild vinegar, 
or vinegar and water, each cup of which 
is flavored with two teaspoons of sugar, 
one-half teaspoon of salt, and a little 
paprika. The liquid from horse-radish 
adds agreeable spice to the flavor of the 
cabbage. 

Wild greens begin to show them- 
selves early. Pepper cress, sour dock, 
dandelion, marsh marigold, and wild 
mustard are among the favorites. In 
cooking them, care must be taken to 
preserve both flavor and delicacy of 
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texture. Cleaning is much simplified if 
the leaves can be left attached to the 
top of the root till the greens have 
been picked over and washed once. 
Then they should be cut near the base, 
the central bud being preserved, and 
the leaves should be separated. In 
cooking, very small quantities of water 
should be used, or better, the vegetables 
should be cooked over water in a 
steamer, excepting dandelions which 
may well have the water changed dur- 
ing boiling to reduce the bitterness. 
The leaves should be cooked only until 
well softened, not longer lest the color 
be spoiled. They should then be drained 
thoroughly, seasoned with butter, and 
served with a garnish of hard-cooked 
egg. 

A good flavor is obtained by boiling a 
piece of salt pork with the greens. In 
this case, no butter is needed in serving. 
Cold greens, well seasoned with French 
dressing, make excellent salad. Early 
lettuce makes good greens. Left-over 
leaves may be rubbed through a sieve, 
and with the water in which they were 
boiled, may be added to a thin white 
sauce to make a cream soup. 

Radishes, pared, boiled and creamed 
make a delicious substitute for young 
turnips. If the water is changed once 
during the cooking, they may be used 
in this way after they have become too 
strong and old to be served raw. 

This carries the season up to the 
time of preserving for the following 
winter. After all, the solving of the 
problem lies here. The housewife who 
has time, facilities, and space for can- 
ning, drying and storing fruit and veget- 
ables is the one whose winter table best 
serves the needs of her family. 





ADDI & ENDS FROM 
* EVERY WHERE - 


BULLETIN ON POTATOES 
AVAILABLE 

Edward Van Alsyne, Director of 
Farmers’ Institutes of the New York 
State Department of Agriculture, an- 
nounces that there is ready for distribu- 
tion Bulletin 77 on “The Potato In- 
dustry in New York State.” This was 
issued as Bulletin 57 in March, 1914. 
The demand for it has been so great 
that the supply has been for some time 
exhausted. 


VALUE OF FARM LANDS 
INCREASING 


According to reports from the Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates the value of 
farm lands of the United States, with- 
out improvements, is estimated at 
$45.55 per acre, as compared with 
$40.35 a year ago. The census re- 
ported the value of farm lands in 1910 
as $32.40, and in 1900 as $15.57 per 
acre. 

In recent years the value of farm 
lands has been increasing at the rate 
of about five per cent a year, or ap- 
proximately $2 per acre per year. The 
exceptional increase of the past year 
may be explained partly by the reac- 
tion in the southern cotton states fol- 
lowing a temporary depression last year, 
and partly by the stimulus given by the 
war to prices, particularly of grain. 

Increases have been general through- 
out the United States, the only note- 
worthy exceptions being orchard lands 


and some irrigated lands in the North- 
west, which apparently had been over- 
valued before. 


RANGERS CARRY TWO-AND-A- 
HALF POUND TELEPHONE 


A portable telephone, made of alum- 
inum and weighing two and one-half 
pounds, the invention of a Forest of- 
ficer, R. B. Adams of Missoula, Montana, 
will be part of the regular equipment 
of patrolmen on the National Forests 
the coming field season. This instru- 
ment is regarded as a great improve- 
ment over the set formerly used, which 
weighed ten pounds. 

It is said that a field man equipped 
with this telephone, a few yards of 
light emergency wire, and a short piece 
of heavy wire to make the ground con- 
nection can cut in anywhere along the 
more than 20,000 miles of Forest Ser- 
vice telephone lines and get in touch 
with the headquarters of a supervisor 
or district ranger. 

Forest officers say that these portable 
phones are especially valuable in re- 
porting fires and other emergencies 
with the least possible delay, and also 
in sending instructions to field men and 
keeping the district rangers informed as 
to the progress of work going on in the 
field, thus supplementing the regular 
telephone sets installed at lookout 
points, ranger stations, and at con- 
venient intervals along Forest Service 
roads and trails. 
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ODDS AND ENDS 


AGRICULTURE HAS SMALL _ EN- 
ROLLMENT 

There are now engaged in agriculture 
375,000 persons in this State, out of the 
otal population of 9,687,744. There 
are 57 cities in the State and 465 incor- 
porated villages, both having a popula- 
tion of more than 8,000,000, leaving 
only twenty per cent in the rural dis- 
tricts, part of whom are engaged in 
agriculture. 

High prices of farm products, the in- 
dependence of farm life, good roads, 
improvement in educational advantages, 
prospective advance in land prices, and 
the assistance and instruction now 
given to agriculturists, is resulting, 
however, in a return to the land. 


Professor H. A. Sill, in a recent lec- 
ture on the “Fall of Rome” said: “If 
any lesson is to be drawn from the fall 
of Rome, it is that there is no social 
problem more important than the ag- 
rarian question. The welfare of a 
state is dependent on the maintenance 
of an independent farming class. This 
is what makes the work of our College 
of Agriculture so significnat and so 
important.” 


CAN YOU BEAT THIS? 


A novel plan of advertising North- 
western apples was recently inaugurated 
in New York City. An enterprising 
firm furnished 1400 apples of the Skoo- 
kum brand for distribution to the con- 
gregation of Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church of that city at a service in 
which the minister preached on “God 
and Apples.”” The sermon was. illus- 
trated by moving pictures showing 
spraying, picking, and packing opera- 
tions. 

From Fruit and Produce 
Portland, Oregon. 


Marketer, 


DEEP SNOW ON THE NATIONAL 
FORESTS 

According to Forest Service officials 

the unusually heavy snowfall which has 


- 
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signalized the past winter in most of 
the West has materially affected Na- 
tional Forest business. Timber sale re- 
ceipts have decreased in some regions be- 
cause logging and milling operations 
have been hampered by deep snow and 
exceptionally cold weather. The same 
factors have given stockmen using the 
National Forest ranges much concern, 
although as yet there have been no se- 
vere livestock losses reported. The fore- 
sight of the stockmen in providing win- 
ter feed, which is now generally prac- 
ticed, makes a recurrence of the former 
immense losses very unlikely. The dam- 
ages caused by the snow and resulting 
slides and floods to Forest Service trails, 
telephone lines, and other permanent 
improvements were quite considerably 
heavier than usual and their repairs 
make much spring work for the rangers. 


EXTENSION FUNDS 


The Federal Department of Agri- 


culture, in commenting on the sources of 
the funds for extension, says: 


The total amount set aside for this 
work is $4,782,000, of which $1,080,000 
is from Federal Smith-Lever funds, 
$925,000 from appropriations to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture for farmers’ cooperative demon- 
stration work, and $110,000 from other 
bureaus in the department. These 
amounts make a total from Federal 
sources of $2,115,000. 

Of the funds contributed from sources 
within the State, $600,000 is from State 
Smith-Lever funds, made up mainly of 
direct appropriations of the State legis- 
latures. In addition to funds used under 
the Smith-Lever Act, $628,000 is appro- 
priated by the State legislatures for ex- 
tension work, $225,000 by colleges from 
funds under their immediate control, 
$921,000 by country author‘ties, and 
$292,000 from miscellaneous sources. 

The totals for other important items 
are as follows: Administration, $391,- 
000; boys’ club work, $237,000; movable 
schools, $218,000; printing and distribu- 
tion of publications, $108,000; extension 
work by specialists in the following 
lines—dairying, $148,000; farm manage- 
ment, $96,000; live stock, $82,000; agron- 
omy, $70,000; horticulture, $58,00; rural 
organization, $32,000; agricultural en- 
gineering, $30,000; plant diseases, $28,- 
00; and poultry, $23,000. 
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With the publication of this issue the 1915-16 board of 
Valedictory editors and managers steps out and gives way to the 

recently appointed 1916-17 board. We feel sure that 
they will conduct The Countryman with great success and pave the way, 
as we have tried to do, for even greater successes in the future. We 
wish to thank all our readers and contributors for their support dur- 
ing the past year and we hope they will give the new board the same 
cooperation. 

The retiring board looks back with a certain amount of pride to 
the following achievements: 

It has kept The Countryman at the head of the publications of its 
type, in appearance, in editorial make-up, in advertising and in circula- 
tion. 

It has presented in Dean Galloway’s series on “The Man on the 
Land on the Other Side of the World,” a set of papers which would 
have been notable in any agricultural publication. Just as notable have 
been the series under the title, “An Agricultural Survey of New York 
State,” by Professors Fippin and Livermore, which have been con- 
tinued throughout the year and which have furnished thoughtful dis- 
cussions of interest to everyone who has the welfare of the farming 
business at heart. 

It has kept its columns notably free of objectionable advertise- 
ments. 

The whole trend of the year has been to present in popular form 
the best in recent agricultural development, from those who may be as- 
sumed to be authorities in their respective fields. If we have fallen short 
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in any particular we invoke on the part of our readers the sentiment 
expressed in the well-known couplet: 

“Be to our faults a little blind, 

And to our virtues very kind.” 


“What is the faculty advisory system and what is it 
The Faculty for?” Thus asks the freshman at the close of his 
Advisory System first year when the time comes for him to chose a 
professor for his next three years. This is a hard 
question for anyone to answer and if a census were taken of the under- 
graduate body there would be a very inconsistent lot of answers. The 
majority of the students would say that theoretically it is good, actually 
it is a failure. And to the average student a faculty advisor is a mere 
figure-head whose signature is all that counts. There are quite a few cases 
where faculty advisors have meant more than this, but they are the 
exception rather than the rule. 
The inefficiency of the faculty advisory system probably has re- 
sulted from the excessive growth which the college has gone through 
during the past decade. It has simply been lost in the rush because the 


attendance to other matters was more urgent. The need of an efficient 
advisory system at this time is all the more urgent because of the many 
new courses which have been recently added to the University cur- 

It has come to a time when it is well nigh impossible for any 


riculum. 


student not well acquainted with this curriculum to choose a wise course 
of study for his work. 

Since nearly all the students are unacquainted with most of the 
courses it is absolutely essential that we have a good advisory system. 
The Countryman proposes that a faculty committee be formed for the 
purpose of investigating the system and making recommendations for 
increasing its effectiveness. This committee should try to get the 


student view-point in the case and try to work out a system which 
would be of greater value. 


Is the College of Agriculture a big corporation or 
institution, or is it, as it always has seemed to be, an 
organization where students and faculty meet on a 
friendly basis and feel at liberty to speak to them as 
There is more or less a sincere desire on the part of most 
students to be intimately acquainted with their instructors, but it is a 
desire which will not carry them past the barrier of a series of closed 
doors behind which not a few of the faculty live on the campus. 

An ideal condition to our mind would be one where, at specified 
hours, students of the College would feel at liberty to call on their pro- 
fessors with practically no formality. Secretary Betten of this College 
has set an example which might well be followed by others of the fac- 


The Open Door 
Policy 


friends? 


~ 
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ulty. At specified hours any undergraduate can go into his office and 
walk direct into his sanctorum with no formality about it whatever. If 
the faculty want to come in closer touch with the students, as they ought 
to do, then it would be a wise plan for them to try the open door policy 
for a while at least. 


In this issue of The Countryman is reviewed a 
Is Farming a Royal recent publication of the local experiment station 
Road to Wealth? on the cost of producing milk in a dairy section 

near the New York market. The results come 
from a survey taken in an average dairying community, one which has 
stood the test of time and is thoroughly typical. The costs of producing 
the milk were figured according to recognized farm management stand- 
ards which includes, as one of its most important items, five per cent in- 
terest on investment. It is a notable fact that in nearly every case milk 
was produced at an actual loss. 

Here is a product which is such an important article in the food of 
city people that it has become a commodity which can not be done away 
with. Yet it is produced in this particular region at a loss. If this sec- 
tion is as typical as it is said to be, most of the milk of the State must be 
produced at a loss. 

Dairying is one of the oldest and most stable systems of farming. 
It is one of the most fundamental, for diversified farming demands that 
livestock be kept on a farm to conserve the fertility. It might be well for 
those who expect to make a fortune in farming to consider such facts, 
rather than the fiction which tells how a city man made ten thousand 
dollars from a ten acre farm in ten months. 


Courses may come and courses may go, but Ag- 
The Course in Agri- ricultural Journalism has come to stay, it has 
cultural Journalism _ filled a place in the studies of the College which 

had for a long time been vacant. Nearly all the 
other agricultural colleges thorughout the country recognize the need for 
agricultural journalism and have met it by providing suitable courses, 
probably more comprehensive than the one here given. 

Judging by the enrollment this term ,it is one of the most popular 
among the students not merely because it is a one hour course which 
could be easily fitted to a course of study. Certainly those who registered 
for it with the idea that it would be an easy course have 1ound it quite 
otherwise, and probably have had to work as hard or harder for that one 
hour than for many others. Its popularity is due largely to the fact that 
it gives good cultural training by one of the most competent members of 
the faculty. We hope that this course is here to stay as it is in the other 
state colleges, and that Cornell will lead in this department as it does in 
so many others. 
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Dear Mr. Vanderslice: 

An Apology As you will remember I revised Mr. Crocheron’s ar- 
ticle in the October issue of The Countryman at your re- 
quest. 

Mr. Cocheron has written me that the revisions did not meet his 
approval, and that he wishes to disclaim all responsibility for them. I 
hope you will allow me space to enter Mr. Crocheron’s disclaimer and to 
accept, on my part, full responsibiltiy for changes which were made to 
render the article acceptable to a New York audience. What I did was in 
the interests of The Countryman, and without full consideration of the 
magazine’s California readers. For this I am most sorry and gladly 
apologize to the author. 

Very sincerely, 
(Signed) BRISTOW ADAMS. 


The June issue of The Countryman will contain a 
A June Feature keyed photograph of the senior class of the College 

of Agriculture. Every face will be clear and easy 
to recognize. In future years you will want this engraving to recall 
some of your classmates. This issue of The Countryman and a full 
year’s subscription will be sent for the price of the regular subscrip- 
tion. You will need both. Better subscribe now and be sure of getting 
a copy of the June issue. It is to be printed in a limited edition. 


Within ten months agricultural journalism in 
Two Men Lost to America has lost two of its greatest leaders, two 
Agricultural Press who were humanizing it and bringing it to the 

people. First Joe Wing went and now we have 
lost “Uncle” Henry Wallace. These men were great rural writers be- 
cause they were countrymen at heart and because they wrote from the 
heart. They did not pose, they did not use big words; they simply 
spoke of country things to country people. All of us cannot do this, but 
they have made us realize that their way was best. 





Campus Notes 


The College of Ag- 
“Ag”? Leads in riculture has been 
College Athletics especially active and 

successful in inter- 
college athletics this term. The basket- 
ball team won the championship, play- 
ing six games and losing none, and held 
the varsity to a 24-22 score in a hard 
fought benefit game on March 29. In 
the intercollege board track meet, held 
on April 1, the College easily took first 
in all three classes, Mechanical Engi- 
neering being second and Arts third. 
Agriculture also scored third in the in- 
door athletic carnival, held in’ the 
Armory on April 3. 

The next event of importance is the 
intercollege regatta. The following 
men are reporting daily for practice on 
the Agricultural crew: D. C. Taggert 
716, S. C. Garman ’17, C. H. Lynch ’17, 
BG... Behn °17, L. . Takt *18,. 1.. C. 
Loope °19, A. L. Miller ’19, C. A. 
Shafer 719, W. H. Simonson 719, W. D. 
Thompson 719 and W. D. Akehurst ’19. 


A well attended Agri- 


The March 
Assembly 


cultural Assembly was 
held in Roberts Hall on 
the evening of Tuesday, 
March 28. Professor W. W. Rowlee 
’01 gave an illustrated lecture on ‘The 
History and Development of the Uni- 
versity Campus.” By means of slides 
depicting early scenes in the history of 
the University the speaker was able to 
show the gradual growth of the insti- 
tution from a single stone building in 


the midst of deep gulleys to the present 
aggregation of colleges on a beautifully 
graded lawn. Practically all the older 
buildings and landmarks were depicted 
in the process of development. 

A. H. Main, ’16, spoke on college ath- 
letics and R. J. Davis rendered a piano 
solo. After singing several old-time 
songs the meeting adjourned. 

Future assemblies will be held in 
Roberts rather than in Bailey Hall, the 
purpose being to make the meetings 
less formal and more homelike. The 
policy of having an illustrated lecture 
at each assembly will be retained. Next 
month Professor R. S. Hosmer will 
speak on “The Hawaiian Islands.” 


Jugatae is one of 
Entomology Clubs the oldest and 
Are Becoming most active clubs 
Well Established of the College of 

Agriculture. Found- 
ed in 1896, it has held meetings every 
week for twenty college years and in 
addition, special meetings during the 
summer months. This means that be- 
fore long the club will hold its thou- 
sandth meeting. 

The plan of the club is extremely 
simple and informal. There is but one 
officer, a chairman, who arranges 
meetings and programs. There are no 
fees nor “feeds’’, no constitution nor 
by-laws. Membership is automatically 
bestowed upon persons sufficiently in- 
terested in semi-technical entomology 
to attend the meetings. Ordinarily 
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these meetings are addressed by mem- 
bers who are doing special work in the 
department, but this rule is not iron- 
elad. Some of the most distinguished 
entomologists in the world have deliv- 
ered addresses before the club. 


The Journal Club is the formal semi- 
nary club of the department. Its meet- 
ings are held under departmental con- 
trol from November to April of the 
school year, its members being left 
free for field work during the spring 
season. 


The Department of 
Dairy Industry went to 
Rochester during the 
Spring Recess in order 
to study the methods of ice cream 
manufacture employed by the largest 
concerns of that city. The party was 
in charge of Professor W. W. Fiske. 

Immediately after spring vacation, 
students in ‘Market Products” course 
seven of the Poultry Department, took a 
three-day trip to New York, where they 
studied the most modern methods of 
handling food supplies. The produce 
houses, the public markets, the Mer- 
cantile and Produce Exchange and the 
commissary departments of some of the 
larger hotels were visited. 

Representatives of the City Market 
Bureau, members of the State Commis- 
sion of Foods and Markets, and mem- 
bers of the New York City Board of 
Health addressed the students. Pro- 
fessor E. W. Benjamin, T. B. Charles 
and W. S. Young were in charge of 
the party. 


Classes Take 
Spring Trips 


That prevalence of oat 
smut which caused a loss 
of more than two million 
dollars in New York 
State in 1915 and which 
threatens to be equally destructive this 
year, has caused the extension depart- 
ment to enlist the cooperation of var- 
ious agencies about the State in an 
aggressive campaign of prevention. 
They have adopted the slogan, “Safety 
First: Better Be Safe Than Sorry.” 


A Campaign 
Against Oat 
Smut 


- 
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As a means of showing the farmers how 
this safety may be secured they are 
sending a demonstration car over the 
New York Central Railroad, to reach 
more than twenty communities in Lewis, 
Jefferson, St. Lawrence and Franklin 
Counties. The car contains the Cor- 
nell exhibit of varieties of oats and 
other attractions of similar nature, but 
the main emphasis has been placed 
upon a demonstration of the proper 
methods of treating seed oats to pre- 
vent smut, arranged in cooperation 
with the Department of Plant Path- 
ology. Moving pictures illustrating 
the same operation are shown where- 
ever electric current is available. 

The Department of Plant Pathology 
has enlisted the further cooperation of 
the Federal Department of Agriculture 
in the issuance of a leaflet which gives 
directions for the treating of the seed 
under the system which investigation 
has shown to be the most satisfactory— 
the formaldehyde treatment. 


The greenhouses of the 
Department of Flori- 
culture, which  wel- 
come all visitors on 
week days, are now 
filled with attractive spring plants. The 


bulbs, carnations, roses and_ sweet 
peas are all in bloom. In addition to 


the plants which are grown for pur- 
poses of class instruction, considerable 
work is being done of an investigational 
nature. Several of the students are 
working on various problems. Among 
these problems is one with Lilium 
longiflorum, or the Easter lily, to de- 
termine the value of plants grown from 
seed in comparison with those grown 
from imported bulbs. For several years 
the imported lilies have been _ sus- 
ceptible to attacks of diseases which 
have made difficult their successful cult- 
ure. If these plants could be produced 
from seed much of the disease might be 
eliminated. Consequently a large num- 
ber of seedlings were obtained from 
the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington and the development of 
these plants is being studied. Crosses 


Floricultural 
Greenhouses 
at Their Best 
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are now being made preparatory to the 
production of seed for another year. 
One student is investigating the 


varieties of the Boston fern. This spe- 
cies has such a tendency to vary that 


there are many crested and divided 
forms of the plants; somewhat over a 
hundred types of this fern are now un- 
der investigation. 

Another study is being made of the 


Aquilegia, or Columbine family and 
many seedlings which have resulted 


from crosses made last year are now 
coming into bloom in the greenhouses. 
Similar studies are being made with 
the garden Iris, carnations and roses. 

The orchids collected in the Phillip- 
pines by Dr. A. B. Ward are in bloom 
from time to time depending upon the 
natural flowering season of the plants. 
The department is carrying on in- 
vestigations with the newer varieties of 
Sweet Peas and there are now in flower 
over a hundred of the newer types and 
varieties. Many of the best seedling 
herbaceous perennials are now develop- 
ing and these will later be planted in 
the herbaceous garden near the Coun- 
tryman Building. 


F. L. Griffen, for- 
New Professor for merly on the staff 
Rural Education of the University 

of Oregon, is now 
at Cornell, engaged by the Department 
of Rural Education in the capacity of 
Professor of Junior Project Work. 
Professor Griffen has had wide experi- 
ence in junior extension work on the 
Coast, where he worked with Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs. In New York the work 
will not be carried out through clubs 
but by the utilization of certain fac- 
tors of the state education system al- 
ready existing. The units of the 
scheme will be those schools which 
teach agriculture, supervision being 
by the agricultural teacher and dis- 
trict supervisor in cooperation with the 
college authorities. It is planned to al- 
low Regents’ Credits toward high 
school entrance for those members of 
elementary schools who _ successfully 
carry out projects. 


On the’ evening of 
Conservation March 30, George D. 
Lecture Pratt, State Conserva- 

tion Commissioner, ad- 
dressed an audience, which crowded 
Roberts Assembly, on the subject of, 
“Conservation Work in New York 
State.” Moving pictures illustrated his 
remarks. 

The Commissioner divided the state 
conservation work under four heads: 
fish, game, forests and water. He spoke 
of the eleven fish hatcheries already in 
operation but ventured the opinion that 
many of the fish which have been sent 
from these hatcheries for transplanting 
have been wasted by a lack of informa- 
tion as to habitat needs on the parts of 
the persons supplied. Amateur aqui- 
culturists have attempted things ap- 
proximate to growing palms in the 
polar regions. The state also main- 
tains three game farms, upon which 
they have had particular success in 
raising the ring-neck pheasant. The 
speaker called attention to the still- 
present need of a wider understanding 
of the state game laws, citing an in- 
stance in which a judge of the New 
York bench was arrested and could only 
plead ingnorance. 

Forest hatcheries are maintained to 
restock parks or to furnish good stock 
at cost to persons who desire to make 
plantings. The Commissioner stated 
that several Cornell men were em- 
ployed in this branch of the service and 
that he was looking for three more. 
L. A. Zinn, ’16, has already been selected 
to do work in Forest Pathology. 


Commissioner Pratt’s visit was under 
the auspices of the Conservation Com- 
mittee of the College. He was a guest 
of the President during his stay here. 

The extension depart- 
Extension ment has brought to a 
Schools End close its series of exten- 

sion schools throughout 
the State and has issued the following 
tentative figures in regard to the results 
of the work for the year. During the 
session of 15 weeks, 59 schools were 
held in 33 counties. The average en- 
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rollment was 33, the average number of 
instructors three and the average age of 
those in attendance 39 years. The pro- 
gram of most of these meetings was of a 
general character but where a section 
demanded a specialized study of some 
particular phase of agriculture, it was 
supplied. These specialized meetings 
are said to have met with especial suc- 
cess. Two dealt exclusively with poul- 
try and four with fruit. 


The schools were held in any portion 
of the state where there was a demand 
for them. They lasted a school week 
and ran from nine until four o’clock, 
each day. In view of the results from 
this year’s work it is likely that even 
a greater number will be held next 
year. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


The Department of Poultry Industry 
is seeking to co-operate with various 
farm bureaus throughout the State in 
the matter of obtaining better market- 
ing organization for poultry products. 
At Collins Center, Erie County, a group 
of women have already organized an 
effective association. One of their num- 
ber, appointed for the purpose, receives, 
grades, and ships the eggs under a 
special trade-mark. 


Conflicts with the University calendar 
have caused the women of the univer- 
sity to postpone their projected page- 
ant until next fall. This postponement 
has made necessary the election of Vi 
Grahm ’18, as General Chairman. Miss 
A. MacDonald ’17, the original incum- 
bent, becomes President of the Student 
Government Association in the fall and 
will not be able to devote time to the 
pageant. 


W. S. Young ’16, of the Poultry De- 
partment has been appointed to take 
charge of the Poultry Producers’ Asso- 
ciation of Ithaca, with headquarters at 
the corner of Cayuga and Cascadilla 


Streets. The association is now shipping 
about fifty cases of eggs every week. 


. 
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Dr. J. A. Bizzel of the Department of 
Soils is spending his vacation at Fay- 
etteville, North Carolina. He will re- 
turn on May 10. 


Professor E. O. Fippin, of the De- 
partment of Soils, spoke to the Far- 
mers Club at Portland, Maine, on April 
10. His subject was “Drainage: An 
Essential of Soil Improvement.”’ 


The plan to hold the spring boat 
races over a course on Cayuga Lake 
has been abandoned. The regatta will 
be held at Poughkeepsie as usual on 
June 17. 


Spring Day comes this year on May 
27. The circus idea will supplant the 
county fair idea of former years, and 
many original “stunts” are promised. 


C. E. Curtis, Superintendent of Build- 
ings, has promised that both of the new 
dormitories will be ready for occupancy 
by the opening of the University in the 
fall. 


A. H. White ’12, and Frank Lathrop 
14, former editors of The Countryman, 
and A. W. Wilson ’15, a former business 
manager, were among recent visitors to 
the campus. 


The summer session of the University 
will open July 5 and extend to August 
16. It is expected that last year’s reg- 
istration of 802 men and 707 women 
will be exceeded, and arrangements are 
being made to furnish accommodations 
for women in three dormitories and, if 
possible, place some of the men in the 
new dormitory units. Professor George 
P. Bristol, of the Department of Educa- 
tion, will be again at the head of the 
school. The German department will 
again maintain a rooming house for 
women students in which only German 
will be spoken as a basis for practice in 
conversation. 


According to statistics compiled by 
the World Almanac, Cornell ranks sec- 
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ond among the universities of the United 
States in the matter of annual income, 
being surpassed only by Harvard. Cor- 
nell’s income is $3,139,530, while Har 
vard’s is nearly $700,000 greater. In 
the matter of endowment, Cornell stands 
sixth; in the number of students, Cor- 
nell ranks eighth, but is third in the 
number of instructors engaged, having 
a total of 750. 


The late spring and a _ consequent 
shortage of mud postponed the tradi- 
tional spring rush long after the usual 
time, but the Freshman Banquet was 
held as usual in the Armory on March 
Six hundred were in attendance 
and the affair was thought to be one of 
the most successful in history. Doctor 
A. L. Sharpe, Doctor H. W. Van Loon 
705, Lieutenant Twesten, and Weyland 
Pfeiffer ’16 were the speakers of the 
evening. 


25. 








On May first, H. A. Hitchcock ’00, of 
New York City, will fill the place of H. 
W. Peters ’14, Secretary of the Uni- 
versity, who has resigned to accept a 
business opportunity. 








On September 8, the Department of 
Military Science will open a two weeks 
summer camp at Ithaca. Instruction 
will be similar to that given at Platts- 
burg, but necessarily less intensive, and 
al) students who can do so are being 
urged to attend the Plattsburg camp. 
If the capacity of six hundred men is 
not taken up by members of the cadet 
corp, registration will be thrown to the 
entire undergraduate body. 


The first issue of the Cornell Bulletin 
appeared on March 28, 1916. This pub- 
lication is issued daily by the following 
committee of undergraduates to meet 
the need of an adequate medium of com- 


munication among women _§ students: 
Mary Albertson 717, Editor-in-Chief; 
Helen Carter °17, Frances Cuff ’17, 


Florence Boochever ’18, Vi Graham ‘18, 
Reba Beard ’19, Eliza Pollock 719, Ger- 
trude Bates 16, ex officio. 
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The office of the State Leader an- 
nounces the appointment of three new 
farm bureau managers: E. W. Cleever 
07, to Warren County; J. H. Phillips 
710, to Essex County, and R. F. Pollard 
’15, to Schoharie County. Mr. Pol- 
lard’s place as instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Farm Management will be filled 
by C. V. Noble ’15. 


Miss Edna A. Rich, President of the 
State Normal School of Manual Arts 
and Home Economics at Santa Barbara, 
California, was the guest of the Home 
Economics Department at Cornell, 
Thursday, March 23. Miss Rich gave a 
talk, after which tea was served. 








The Cornell Women’s Student Gov- 
ernment Association held a Tea Dance 
at Sage College on the 
April first. 
tion only. 


afternoon of 
Admission was by invita- 


Star Song 
The seeing stars swing on and on, 
Across the hills, across the sea. 

All round the earth they look for worth 
To tell to me. 


They move upon the wings of dusk, 
And stand their watches silently; 
Then go away at dawn of day 
More men to see. 


And when the busy day is done, 
They come to tell me tales anew. 
This may not be astronomy 
But it is true. 

AP ia: 


A Seneca Legend 
Old Gauwadine in his lodge 
Alone is he; 
‘He blows his breath across the fields— 
Ugh-ee! Ugh-ee! 


There comes a stranger to his deer, 
With yellow hair; 

The old man’s face with fury frowns 
To see him there. 


Begone! he shieks. 
Mine enemy. 
Go, or the death-frost of my breath 

Shall wither thee! 


The stranger smiles, and lo! the lodge 
Melts quite away 

And blossoms spring up everywhere; 
And reigns Gohay. 

Ludwig Stolz Mayer ’18. 


Thou are Gohay, 





83, B. Agr.—Harry N. Hoffman’s 
present address is 603 Hoffman Street, 
Elmira. He has been engaged in the 
growing of flowers and ornamental nurs- 
ery stock. 


95, M. S. A.—Samuel H. T. Hayes 
writes that he is in charge of the bac- 
teriological department of the pharma- 
centical specialties manufactured by 
Hynson, Westcott & Co., at Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


702, W. C.—W. H. Langworthy is 
breeding Holstein-Friesian cattle at 
East Hamilton. 


703, W. C.—Since leaving Cornell 
Bruce M. Wilmer has been a member of 
the Maryland Legislature. With his 
brother he is interested in farming and 
lumber in that state. 


05, B. S. A.—Ray C. Simpson is in 


the nursery business with his brother 
near Monticello, Florida. Their 380 
acres includes, beside the nursery stock, 
forty-three acres in pecan and orange 
groves. 


06, M. S. A.—J. W. Gilmore is Pro- 
fessor of Agronomy at the College of 


Agriculture of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


06, B. S.—C. F. Shaw is Professor of 


Soil Techology at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


706, B. S—H. F. Button is now in 
charge of farm crops and soil fertility at 
the New York School of Agriculture, 
Farmington, Long Island. 


706 B. S.—Morgan W. Evans is As- 
sistant State Leader for Oregon with 
headquarters at the Oregon State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 


’07, Sp.—Harry W. Meyers is manag- 
ing the Pencoyd Farm at Bala, near 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The live- 
stock includes thirty dairy cows whose 
products are sold in the adjacent me- 
tropolis. Alfalfa, corn, wheat, timothy 
and potatoes are grown. Registered 
stock is raised for sales purposes. 


707, Sp.—Miss Lena Thomas is in 
charge of the play ground at Duquesne, 
Pennsylvania, which is maintained by the 
steel works for the children of em- 
ployees. She plans to return to Cornell 
next year to continue her studies. 


708, W. C.—Earl F. Fowler is now 
managing his father’s farm at Baldwins- 
ville, where he breeds Holstein cattle 
and grows grain and tobacco. 


708, B. S.—C. J. Hunn is now at the 
University of Porto Rico, Mayaguez, 
Porto Rico. 


708, B. S—Vaughan MacCaughey is 
Professor of Botany at the College of 
Hawaii, Honolulu. He has made scien- 
tific explorations of the islands of Oahu, 
Hawaii, Maui, and Kauai and has con- 
tributed much to the press in addition 
to his pedigogical endeavors. Each 
summer he has made lecture trips to 
Ithaca under the auspices of the Chau- 
tauqua Institution and the summer ses- 
sions of Cornell and California. 
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708, W. C.—John C. White has an 85 
acre general farm at Sagaponack. The 
livestock kept includes seven horses, two 
cows, eight hogs, and a large flock of 
chickens. The principal crops grown are 
hay, corn, wheat and rye with potatoes 
as a cash crop. 


06, Sp.—H. E. Haslett is managing a 
farm of 130 acres at Seneca. Hampshire 
sheep and large Yorkshire hogs are bred 
extensively. 


710, W. C.—George Sprague is run- 
ning a farm at Ipsowich, Massachusetts. 
In the winter he teaches agriculture in 
a Vermont High School. 


710, Sp.—Ray L. Williams is super- 
intendent of the estate of E. LeRoy 
Pelletier at Orchard Lake, Michigan. 
Holstein cattle, Shetland ponies, Mule- 
foot hogs, Kentucky saddle horses, Rus- 
sian wolf hounds, bronze turkeys and 
white wyandottes are bred. 


"11, Sp.—James G. Cochrane writes 
the Countryman that he is managing a 
farm at South Bayfield, Mass. He calls 
attention to the error of confusing him 


with Andrew J. Cochrane ’12, who is 
farming with his father at Ripley, New 
York. 


711, M. S. A.—C. S. Wright is located 
at Riverton, N. J., where he is engaged 
in plant breeding and other experimen- 
tal work on one of the Campbell’s Soups 
farms. A. W. Sheets ’14, Sp. is asso- 
ciated with him in this work. 


712, B. S—-Mrs. Floyd Bell (Mildred 
Dudley) is still at Texas College, Texas, 
where Mr. Bell ’11, B. S. A. is Professor 
of Animal Husbandry. 


712, B. S.—E. L. Bernay is publicity 
agent for the Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany of New York City. 


712, B. S—D. C. Carpenter is with 
the Sharples Separator Company at 
Westchester, Pennsylvania. 


712, M. A.—Wm. H. Darrow was in- 
structor in horticulture at the Univer- 
sity of Maine during the year 1913- 
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1914. Since then he has been horti- 
culturist at the Leeds Manor Orchards, 
Markham, Virginia, and later started a 
fruit farm for himself at Putney, Ver- 
mont. During the past winter he has 
had charge of the pruning for the 
Potomac Valley Orchard Co. at Pearre, 
Maryland. 


712, B. S.—Harry Embleton 
York manager of the 
Separator Company. 


is New 
Sharples Cream 


712, B. S—Claude Emmons is mar- 
ried and living at Hotel Latonette, 
Bayonne. 


712, B. S.—T. J. H. Grenier is with 
the Sharples Cream Separator Company 
at their Chicago branch office. 


Ex. ’12—Lester B. Hayes is living at 
Cortland. He is married and has two 
children. 


712, B. S—Anna E. Hunn has re- 
mained at Cornell as manager of the 
home economics cafeteria and instructor 
of institutional management. Miss Hunn 
now lives at 923 North Tioga St. 


712, B. S.—B. Tyson is an auditor for 
Price Waterhouse & Co., New York 
City. His address is 5 Fifth avenue. 


712, B. S.—For two years after grad- 
uation, H. B. Munger was at the office 
of farm management at Washington 
D.C. In June, 1914, he accepted a posi- 
tion as head of the Farm Management 
Department at Iowa State College of 
Agriculture. 


712, B. S.— Hawley B. Rogers, former 
president of the College glee club and a 
member of the ’varsity glee club and C. 
U. C. A. Council is now Farm Bureau 
Manager of Chatauqua County. 


712, B. S.—L. W. Smith is at present 
working in the office of the University 
registrar. 


712, B. S.—S. H. Stephenson is man- 
aging a farm near Ithaca. 


(Continued on page 706) 
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Stands On Its Record 


OR nearly forty years the De Laval Cream Separator has led in the 
F cream separator field. It was the pioneer in 1878. It had a long start 

and has always held its lead. It has always led in every step of cream 
separator development and popularity, and more De Lavals are in use today 
than all other makes combined. 

It has always been recognized as the closest skimming cream separator. 
That’s the main reason why 98 per cent of the world’s creameries use it to 
the exclusion of all others. 

Because of its cleaner skimming, ease of operation and wonderful dura- 
bility, every De Laval user is a “booster” and the better its work is known 
in a neighborhood the more popular it becomes. 

The better quality of cream it produces is attested by the fact that 
De Laval produced cream and butter have scored highest at every annual con- 
test of the National Buttermakers’ Association for twenty-four years and in 
every great representative contest for over thirty years. Last but not least, 
the De Laval was awarded the Grand Prize at the San Francisco Exposition in 
1915 as at every other great exposition since its invention. 


We will be glad to send one of our handsomely 
printed and illustrated new catalogs to any farmer 
or student interested in dairying, upon request. 


The DeLaval Separator Co. 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 29 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 


| 50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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They Win on Merit 


For Purity, Strength 
and Reliability 


Chr. Hansen’s Danish 
Dairy Preparations 


Butter Color 
DANISH Cheese Color 


Rennet Extract 


Lactic Ferment Culture 
Cheese Color Tablets 
Rennet Tablets 


are the Leaders and indorsed 
by most of the Prize-Winning 
Butter and Cheese Makers. 


HANSEN’S means QUALITY 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory 


Incorporated 


Box 1204, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


SPRING SHOES 


Opp. Tompkins County Bank 


How Types of Farming in New York 
Are Determined 


(Continued from page 664) 


fact, many farmers in the alfalfa belt 
find it more profitable to sell their 
alfalfa than to feed it and the great 
majority of the eastern dairymen still 
buy the bulk of their protein. Pos- 
sibly hardier strains of alfalfa may 
be discovered some day that will alter 
this condition. 


Climatic factors influence to a cer- 
tain extent the distribution of alfalfa 
in New York. In some parts of the 
State severe winters probably limit 
success with the crop. A growing sea- 
son of at least 150 days seems to be 
necessary for good yields and a longer 
season often means one more cutting. 
Rainfall influences the yield of alfalfa 
very noticeably, especially the yields of 
the later cuttings. Though the long 
roots may be drawing moisture from 
underground supplies, every alfalfa 
farmer welcomes a good shower when 
waiting for the third or fourth cutting. 
Rainfall probably explains the greater 
concentration of alfalfa in Onondaga 
and Madison counties. In these coun- 
ties the average rainfall for April to 
August inclusive is eighteen to twenty 
inches, while west of them it is only 
fourteen to sixteen inches. The rain- 
fall for this period averages nearly 
twenty-five per cent greater in the 
eastern part of the alfalfa belt than 
in the western part. Better yields and 
longer life to the stand of course re- 
sults from this. 

A correlation between alfalfa pro- 
duction and dairying is quite com- 
monly supposed to exist. Syracuse is 
said to owe its Holstein fame in part 
to the nearby alfalfa fields. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in this State there really is 
very little correlation between the two, 
desirable as it would be. As will be 
shown in a later article, cows are kept 
primarily where there is land that has 


(Continued on page 692) 
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Own An IHC Binder 


A Of 


NOWING the conditions in your harvest 
fields as well as you do, it will be an easy 
matter for you to pick out the right grain binder for 


your work. Note the details of construction — How 
is the main frame built? Is the main wheel large 
enough and wide enough to give plenty of traction? 
Is there a simple means provided for quickly and easily 
taking the strain off the canvas at night, or when the 
binder is out of use? Are ball and roller bearings provided to 
lighten the draft? Will the elevator take care of both light and 


heavy stands of grain? Isthe knottersimple and sure in action? 
These are the things that count. 


In the IHC binders—Champion, Deering, McCormick, Mil- 
waukee, Osborne and Plano — these things and all other details 
are taken care of. Own anIHC binder. 

The same arguments hold good for the twine you use. Ask 
for and insist upon getting an1 H C twine, made to work in the 


binder you buy, and sold at the lowest price consistent with 
1H C qualit 


Your Seaak dealer can furnish you with I H C binders, repairs 
and twine. See him or write to us for complete information. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO USA 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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Cornell Uses 


the most efficient and durable products 
obtainable. So should you—it pays. The 
Department of Poultry Husbandry uses 
Carbola in its demonstration work—a 
credit to us and an example to you. This 
endorsement confirm 
the unqualified satis- 
faction of many of the lead- 
ing poultrymen anddairymen 
of the country who are con- 
stant users of 


the powerful germicide and snow- 
white mineral paint. 20 times stronger 
than carbolic acid, yet absolutely 
harmless to man or beast. Easily 
applied with brush or sprayer. 


Use it Instead of Whitewash 


to paint health and sunshine into every 
dark place. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
your dealer can supply you. If not, 
write us. There is no substitute 
for Carbola, 


10lbs.(10 gal.) $1 plus postage 
20lbs.(20 ‘* ) $2delivery free 
50lbs.(50 “‘)$4 ** “ss 


Send 25 cents (stamps accepted) for trial package, 
enough to paint and disinfect 250 square feet. 


Carbola Chemical Company 
Dent. B 


7 E. 42nd St. New York City 


Established 1891 


S. M. Barber 


Commission 
Merchant.... 


Eggs and Poultry 


For food purposes 


Harlem Market 
East 103d St. 


New York City 


COUNTRYMAN 


How Types of Farming in New York 
Are Determined 


(Continued from page 690) 
to be pastured, but most of the alfalfa 
of the State is grown where there is 
relatively little of such land, or where, 
in fact, it has actually displaced pas- 
ture. In most of the New York dairy 
sections where people most desire to 
grow alfalfa, they have not succeeded 
in doing so profitably. In many sec- 
tions where alfalfa is raised extensive- 
ly, dairying is of little importance. In 
fact, many farmers raising alfalfa have 
discarded livestock. Onondaga County 
has fewer cows per farm than most of 
the adjacent counties. Apparently 
Syracuse owes its Holstein fame to the 
fact that it is the railroad center of 
surrounding dairy regions rather than 
to the nearby alfalfa fields. 

Although alfalfa growing in New 
York is still in an unsettled condition, 
it seems safe to say that the place of 
alfalfa in the system of farming de- 
pends first upon the soil, second upon 
competition with other crops and third 
upon climatic factors. It requires a 
soil well supplied with lime, well 
drained and preferably deep. Com- 
petition with other crops has tended to 
limit alfalfa to the hillier limestone soils 
and especially to the drumlins of central 
and western New York. Heavier rain- 
fall in central New York accounts for 


the greatest concentration of the crop 


Orchard Tea Garden 


204 EAST STATE STREET 


UP-STAIRS 


Open from 11 a. m. to 10:30 p. m. 
Sunday, 5 to 8 p. m. 
Regular Lunch Every Day, 35c. 
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Thrilling in their power and purity of tone, 
and true to every vibration of the strings, 
Ysaye’s Columbia recordings are dramatic- 


ally natural presentations of the art of the fiery Belgian 
genius. And Ysaye’s records are representative of all 


COLUMBIA“="RECORDS 


Whatever class of music you prefer: vocal, instrumental; solo, 
ensemble; concert, operatic, dance, orch stral, you get splendid, 
rich, natural reproductions on Columbia Double-Disc Records. 
They will play — perfectly—on your machine. You can get 
them—everywhere—at Columbia dealers’. Listen to them foday. 


‘Hearing is Believing.” 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month. 





Prove It By Making This Test 


Put a bunch of hogs or shoats in a separate pen or enclosure —feed them 
SAL-VET 60 days as directed, and you will get the best proof of its merits as a 
conditioner and worm destroyer. Wormy stock cannot thrive on the choicest 
of rations— balanced or unbalanced. Worms annoy—keep animals ravenous 
—run-down—ill-natured—discontented—unthrifty—liable to any disease. 


ion. A, J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Ill., writes: ‘‘Please send us two J. E. Snell, Flora, Ind., says: ‘‘SAL-VET is a wonder, I had 4 

oe of “i VET at once.’ This is the best thing we have shoats that would not fatten. I fea them SAL-VET and I was ve 
used. We use it for sheep, horses, and over 100 head o much ao en rised to see come from them rolls of worms from 12 to Ii 

and find it all you claim.’ hese shoats mended at once, and are now doing finely.’ 


—is not a food, but a medicated salt, fed with the ration, or SL 
separately according to directions. I guarantee it to rid 

stock of stomach and free intestinal worms, to aid diges- 

tion and to condition the animals so fed. All stock look 

better, do better, act better. Every animal having free 

access to SAL-VET is a standing advertisement of its ‘ 

value. I'll prove its value to you at my own risk. 


<, Send No Money— 
«-.¢, Just the Coupon 


SO Tell me how many head of stock 
you have, and I'll ship you 
n° enough SAL-VET to last them 60 days. 
¢ You simply pay the freight charges when 
eh, o io it arrives and feed it according to Donte tial? thie or “Sal th 
my MS Gortins. If it does not do as I eee 
PaO ee : 
~ Sy de Pi eked a PRICES 
SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. 


we THE FEIL MFG. CO. & 


a for each sheep or hog om 


for each horse or head of 
as near as we can come Ww 
breaking regular sized pac 
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For Quick Work, «: so 
in Hay ie 7 


What’s One-Third of 


Lifts Half a 
Ton Without 


Your Time in the Hay 


Straining Field Worth to You? 


Louden Hay Tools will save it. Will enable you to move bigger loads 
easier and faster than in any other way-—avoid the danger of delay 
which often lets the rain catch your hay down, spoiling it for use or sale. 


Louden Balance Grapple Fork 


Set the Louden Balance Grapple Fork across a 
load and it will take the entire width of an 8-foot 
rack at a single lift. Half a ton at a time will not 
strain it. You can put away the biggest load in five 
minutes. Moves straw, alfalfa, or clover as clean 
as timothy — grips it tight; no scattering or drib 
bling. What other hay fork will do this? Built or 
the finest steel, especially made for us. Light, 
strong, perfectly balanced, never fails. 


= 
Louden Hay Sling is the tool you want 
for heavy work in short forage. Its factory test 
is 3,000 pounds. Will handle anything in the 
way of roughage without waste. Nothing to 
beat it as a time and labor saver. 


Louden Senior Hay Carrier 


meets the needs of the hay grower for ordinary 
and for extra heavy work. Has a guaranteed 
continuous working capacity of 1500 pounds. 
Louden Swivel Frame prevents rope troubles; 
roller-bearing rope wheels make it easy to oper- 
ate. Can be used for either end or center drive. 
You can pick up a load off the wagon from any 
angle - it never fails to register. Draws its load 
right up against the track, drags it over beams 
and puts it right where you want it every time. 
You can store tons more hay in the same space 
and in record time. 


Louden Power Hoist Works with all the Louden Hay 


Tools. One man operates it from the load—takes the place of 
horse or team on the draft rope; saves you $5 a day when used 
with a Louden Carrier Fork, or Sling. It’s simple, smooth-running, 
powerful. Operates with steam, gasoline engine or electric 
motor. Will MAKE GOOD wherever hoisting power is needed. 


are dependable all times. They 
Louden Hay Tools cost little; save time; save labor 
and they often savethe crop. Write for our big, new, illustra- 
ted catalog on Louden Hay Unloading Tools. Sent free on request. 


The Louden Line of Sanitary Barn Equipment Includes: 


Litter Carriers 


Feed Trucks GarageDoorHangers Cow Pens 


Feed Carriers Cow Stalls ‘Manger Divisions Calf Pens 
Milk CanCarriers Water Troughs HayBarnEquipment Bull Pens 
Harness Carriers Water Basins Feed Racks Hog Pens 
Weather Vanes Mangers Power Hoists Sheep Pens 
BarnDoorHangers Horse Stalls Feed Boxes Cupolas 
Hay Carriers Ventilators 


The Louden Machinery Co. 
4805 Broadway (Established 1867) Fairficld, lowa 
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It’s worth while to feed 


H-O Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed 


Keeps the chicks alive because they 
can digest the cut oatmeal and selected 
steam - cooked grains that it contains. 
Especially valuable to small poultry 
raisers who want to get good results 
from a small brood. 

Remember that the first few weeks 
determine whether your brood will 
pay or not. Feed H-O Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed. It eliminates the danger 
of sour grain and takes the uncer- 
tainty out of poultry-raising. 


Write for sample, prices and descriptive folder 


THE H-O ‘COMPANY JOHN J. CAMPBELL 
MILLS GEN. SALES AGENT 
BUFFALO, N.Y. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Know Your 


| VERTICAL 


| FARMING | 


UR FREE BOOKLET “VERTICAL FARM- 

ING” tells the composition of soil, how it 
can be improved and why explosives are the 
most practical and economical agencies to 
use. This booklet is prepared by G. E. Bailey, 
Professor of Geology of Southern California 
University. Get this FREE BOOK. Know 
your land and apply Professor Bailey’s recom- 
mendations. A postal request will get you a 
copy. Address dept. 266 F. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Powder Makers Since 802 
Wilmington, Delaware 


COUNTRYMAN 


Water Supply Systems for the Farm 
Home 


(Continued from page 668) 

suited to their needs. The tendency will 
be to desire the more elaborate types 
with their many unquestiond advant- 
ages, and where these can be afforded 
they may well be installed. There are, 
however, thousands of homes now with- 
out water systems that could be so 
equipped if the owners only understood 
and would apply with ingenuity the 
facts that have been explained. On 
many a farm the only source of water 
is the outside pump from which water is 
carried in pails laboriously, day after 
day. Possibly the water stands high in 
the well and a shallow well pump located 
in the kitchen would save all these need- 
less steps. Or, if the water is below 
the shallow well level, a force pump 
might be installed to deliver the water 
underground and below frost to the 
cellar of the house and from there to 
some cheap gravity tank located in an 
upper room, or even near the ceiling in 
the kitchen if need be to avoid freezing. 
Such a tank filled, if necessary, even 
twice a day, would be infinitely better 
than going out-of-doors with pails, and 
when the sink had been installed with 
its drain and disposal for the waste, the 
labor of the kitchen would have been so 
greatly lightened that days without 
running water at hand would seem like 
the dark ages and another household 
would have been added to the number 
that know from experience that a good 
water system is one of the blessings of 
the farm. 


Subscribe NOW For 


The Countryman 


and keep up to date on the latest 
Agricultural information 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Breed a purebred Holstein bull on your grade herd. 
If you are not ready to buy purebred cows, do the next best thing, 
buy a registered Holstein-Friesian bull. He will double the earn- 
ings of your herd of common cows and prove to be the pioneer for 
purebreds and greater profits. Let us tell you where to find the 


bull. Prosperity and Holsteins pair well. Investigate the big 
‘‘Black-and-Whites. ’’ 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec. Box 196 BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


For spray materials in 1916 rely upon the company that has always provided the best 
at reasonable prices. 


HEMINGWAY & COMPANY, Inc. 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


Lead Arsenate Paste 
Lead Arsenate Powder 


- Caascu” —The well known scientific, perfectly combined Copper Insecticide and 
Fungicide, for Potatoes, Celery, Tomatoes, Etc. 


“London Purple”—th- Improved Standard Insecticide that has uniform 
analysis and only half the soluble arsenic of Paris Green. 


Note the following state analysis: 


New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 


BULLETIN No. 286 ANALYSIS of INSECTICIDES, etc. 
“LONDON PURPLE” { Metallic arsenic Water soluble 
(No. 15062) \ Found 23.99%; guaranteed 21%. Found 1}%; guaranteed 74%. 


Do not buy elsewhere till you have written us for all prices and terms for best service 
and best materials particularly at this time when too many “guessers” are busy. 


OY 
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THE PICTURE 
TELLS THE STORY 


Af, 


carey ef 


It shows at a glance more than could 


be told by pages of printed matter 


@ WE are specialists in the production of 
engravings, in black and color, for cata- 


logues, magazines, and general advertising 
@ We are also equipped for ee _ 


in four or more colors 


Send for Samples of This Work 


CHRISTY ENGRAVING CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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The Publications of our Service 


Bureau and other departments should 


be on the desks of all agricultural 


students. These publications are 


helpful and they are free. Study 
the plant food problem from every 


angle. Address 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


Publicity Department, Boston, Mass. 


Stays are one 


piece top to bot- 
tom. A fencing that 
will stand and keep its po- 
sition. The National lock or 
knot is formed in the stay 
wire and fastened within 
the tension curve on the 
horizontal wires. Abso- 
lutely prevents slipping of 
wires. 


American Steel 
FENCE POSTS 


cheaper than wood—more 
durable. Last a lifetime. 
Hold fence secure against all 
conditions, 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


This Fence 


carries theideal 
tension curve—A 
gradual and effective 
curve placed at every 
intersection and un- 
der the stay lock in 
just the right place 
whereit affords great 
elasticity and keeps 
the stay in place. 
The more the fence is 


stretched, the more firm- 
ly the stay is held in place, 


Sent Free 


Write for booklet on how to 


> set posts and erect fence. 


Every farmer should haveit. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Chicago New York . 


Cleveland Denver 
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When It’s Nitrate 
Time for Apples 


25 Madison Avenue 


Use 200 pounds of 
Nitrate of Soda 
broadcast per acre 
in late February 
or early March, 
or use at Blossom 
Time. 


Send Post Card Today for 


Fruit Books — Free 


WM. S. MYERS, Director 


Succe is the result 
of successful 


Orcharding tillage. Cul- 


. tivate your 
trees as you would your corn—use an 
“Acme” Orchard Harrow 
It gets in close under the branches. Cuts, 
slices, turns the soil twice, levels and 
compacts—all at one operation. Many 
sizes—extension and reguiar. Kills smail 
weeds, cultivates deep, mulches thor- 
Oughly. Send for new free booklet —now, 


Duane H. Nash Inc. 
0 w©6=C Millington, 

ew Jersey 
61-2 ft. Wide 


New York 
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Cover Crops for the Peach Orchard 


(Continued from page 673) 
able, since a single crop does not al- 
ways possess all desirable features. 


Home experiments with cover crops 

Buckwheat, clover, cowhorn turnips, 
and vetch were planted in six-years-old 
peach orchards of R. S. Rudman at 
Spencerport, New York, on August 4, 
1915. These cover crops were sown 
alone in the following proportions per 
acre: 

Buckwheat bushel 
Clover pounds 
Cowhorn turnips 2 pounds 
Vetch 2 pecks 
The following are the combinations 
and amounts of seed used per acre: 

1 
Cowhorn turnips 1% pounds 
Clover 5 pounds 
Vetch 1 peck 

2 

Buckwheat 1 bushel 
Cowhorn turnips 1% pounds 

3 
Buckwheat 4 bushel 
Cowhorn turnips 1% pounds 
Vetch 1 peck 

On November 26 these crops were 
carefully observed. The buckwheat 
had in all cases gone down with the 
frost, but the clover, the cowhorn tur- 
nips, and the vetch were still green and 
growing. 

Turnips, whether used alone or in 
combination, make an excellent crop, 
for their long, deep roots work down 
and open the soil. Then they decay 
and add considerable humus to the soil. 
Many of the turnip roots measured 18 
inches in length and from three to five 
inches in thickness. Mr. Rudman esti- 
mated that the roots and the tops of 
one acre of cowhorn turnips will weigh 
over fifteen tons. This shows the 
large amount of plant food that is 
plowed under in the spring from such 
a cover crop. 

Buckwheat is also a good crop for 
adding humus, because it makes a rapid 

(Continued on page 704) 
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[NG Insures Perfect 
7 Fruit and Vegetables 


We sell Sprayers for everybody— 
Hand, Traction and Gasoline Engine machines. 


Call and look over 
Watson ~ our line and se- 
4-Row Potato Sprayer Aigaai\ 


cure FREE copy 
\_\ \\ of handsome 
e St 
for wide or narrow i : 
rows. Spray as fast as 


Spray Book. 

you can drive. Power q 

always strong. Auto- 

matic Agitation of 

liquid and cleaning 

of strainers. Two noz- 

zles to each row for 

thoroughly ns 

foliage both top an 

bottom. gm 


e Empire King 


leads everything of its kind. Throws fine, 
misty spray with strong force. No clog- 
ging. Strainers are 
brushed and kept 
clean and liquid is thor- 
oughly agitated auto- 
matically. Corrosion is im- 
possible. 


Can be easily moved about. 


I \ \. Adapted for spraying fruitand 
AUlf{\\\W vegetables, also whitewash. 


Can be furnished on different size casks and 
also fitted for spraying 4 rows of potatoes. 


The Leader Orchard Sprayers 


are typical modern machines for large spraying operations. Combina- 
tion mounted outtits, consisting of gasoline engine, spray tank, pump, 
platforms, spraying appli- 
ances, all complete and 
ready for work. Engines 
adapted for other power 

work. 


Insist on this 


|| °FIELDFORCE PUMP COs 


ile 
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HOTEL IMPERIAL 


Broadway, 31st to 32nd Street, New York 


At Herald Square, the radial center of transportation to 
all parts of the City. One block from Pennsylvania Station, a 
few minutes from Grand Central Terminal. Subway, Surface 
and Elevated Service direct to the Hotel, which is in the midst 
of the fashionable theatre and shopping districts. 


Headquarters for College Men 


Rooms - - $1.50 per day and up 
With bath - $2.00 per day and up 


New popular price restaurant in the famous Palm Garden, 
one of the most attractive rooms in New York City, and easily 
reached because of our central location. You will find it a 
delightful place to entertain your friends. 


Imperial Home Dinner served daily from 6 to 8:30 P. M. 
$1.00 per cover 


Dancing every afternoon, Sunday exceptedjfrom 4 to 7|P. M. 


WILLARD D. ROCKEFELLER, Manager 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Cream 


The choicest part of a thing is oftentimes referred to as the “cream.” 


It is entirely fitting when discriminating between the various materials available 
for dairy cleaning purposes to label those which are the best suited for this need as 


the “cream.” That Wrando 


airyimans 


MET TTT Na TNT Io 


is truly the “cream” and that it differs from other materials sometimes used for the purpose of 
cleaning as greatly as real cream differs from skimmed milk, are facts easily appreciated by those 
who have had occasion to investigate thoroughly the problem of dairy cleaning. 

And what is of still more vital consequence is that the cleansing service obtainablel from 
Wyandotte Dairy Cleaner and Cleanser is as superior to the service rendered by other materials as 
the peculiar qualities of cream are superior to other milk properties. 


Indian in Circle If you happen to be one of the few not using Wyandotte 


Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser why not determine to test 
these facts for yourself? Then ask your dealer for a sack or 
write your regular supply man for a barrel or keg. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers WYANDOTTE, MICH. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the 
highest prize wherever exhibited. 


IT CLEANS CLEAN 


In Every Package 


TREES at WHOLESALE 
W. & C. Smith Company, Geneva, New York 


Che Geneva Nurseries 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Our trees are not lowest in price, but we guarantee 
Quality and Purity of varieties, and such 
nursery stock is the cheapest 


1000 ACRES 70 YEARS 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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BALED SHAVINGS 
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Is that great half of your herd, the sire, 
a half that will show thousands of 
dollars of profit? Or is he ‘just a bull’’? 
Run no risks. Invest where you know 
the breed pays and where the registry 
stands for purity of type and special, 
concentrated purpose. 


Buy a Jersey Bull 


Introduce the blood that proves out in 
steady, persistent milk flow, in animals 
that mature early, live long, live ary- 
where, eat most anything and produce 
most economically, the richest of milk. 

Get our free book “About Jersey 
Cattle,"’ and plan now to build up a herd 
you'll be proud of. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


$97 West 23rd Street - New York City 





Made from Apollo-Keystone Cop- 

per Steel Galvanized Sheets, the 

most durable, rust-resisting sheets i 
manufactured. aa 
These sheets are unequalled for Si- & fe 
los, Culverts, Tanks, Roofing, Siding Sony so 
and all exposed metal work. Look for the 
Keystone. Send for free “Better Bui dings’’ book. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building 


In writing to advertisers please 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cover Crops for the Peach Orchard 


(Continued from page 700) 
and abundant growth before it is killed 
by the frost, after which it decom- 
poses. 

Vetch, because of its creeping nature 
and its ability to make a more rapid 
growth than clover, is probably the 
best of the legumes. 

Not only are cover crops the cheap- 
est fertilizers, but they are also money 
and labor savers for the grower. Peach 
orchards that are not planted to cover 
crops are usually plowed in both fall 
and spring. When cover crops are 
used, the orchard is not plowed in the 
fall, which means a saving in time when 
the grower must devote his time to 
marketing the crop. In the spring, when 
it is time to spray, many orchards are so 
wet that it is extremely difficult to 
transport spraying rigs. Cover crops 
are a great advantage in this respect, 
because they permit transportation of 
spring rigs early in the season. 


IF YOU GET IT FROM USIT’S RIGHT 


Spring Suits 
Spring Overcoats 
Spring Shirts 
Hats and Caps 


Stetson and Bostonian Shoes 


$5.00 to $8.00 


Get your Spring Fixings here 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


134 EAST STATE ST. ITHACA, N. Y. 


l IF NOT WE MAKE IT RIGHT 


mention The Cornell Countryman 
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What Can Be Done With Swamplands 


Swamplands can be reclaimed and made profitable by intelligent fertilization. 
They will produce good corn, onions, potatoes and hay. Their productiveness is 


not only increased, but maintained 


sy vies POTASH oo them 


Use 100 to 200 pounds of Muriate per acre for corn, and the same amount of 
Sulphate for onions, potatoes or celery. Drill in 75 pounds of Kainit with seed 


to drive away root-lice or cut-worms. 
Send for FREE literature on this interesting subject. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 
Chicago, McCormick Block Atlanta, Empire Bldg. 
San Francisco, 25 California Street 


An Open Letter to You 


We would be pleased to quote 
you whenever in the market for— 
Scratching Grains—Poultry Mash 
—Little Chick Feed—Growing Ra- 
tion—Separate Grains—like Corn 
—Wheat—Oats—Kaffir Corn—Mi- 
lo Maize—Hemp Seed—Sunflower 
Seed—Hulled Oats—Pin Head Oat 
Meal—Alfalfa Meal—or Bone 
M eal—Granulated Bone—Beef 
Scraps—Charcoal—Oyster Shell— 
and Grits. We manufacture Eat- 
on’s Famous Poultry Foods and 
handle in addition the various 
items set out above—also a full 
line of Mill Feeds—Horse and 
Dairy Feeds. When asking for 
quotations, kindly confine your in- 
quiry to such items as you require 
for immediate shipment. We re- 
spectfully solicit a share of your 
business. 


R. D. EATON 


GRAIN and FEED CO. 
Norwich New York 


SAVE YOU? 


has a still further advantage. 
dirt out of the milk. 
milk produced in ordinary stables. 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


» rate. 


New Orleans, Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 


WHAT WOULD MACHINE MILKING 


This Burrell 
Machine milks 
two cows at 
one time and 
keeps the 
milk of the 2 
cows sepa- 
One 
man can op- 
erate two ma- 
chines. With 
them he can 
milk 24 to 30 
cows per hour 
according to 
conditions. 
That’s about 
what $ hand 
milkers will 
do. But the 


BURRELL (B-L-K) MILKER 


It keeps dust and 
It raises the standard of 


Send for Illustrated BURRELL Booklet FREE 
D. H. BURRELL & COMPANY 


Manufacturers also of “‘Simolex”” Cream Separator and 


other “‘Simplex”’ specialties—**The Best in the World.” 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL 


Should be used by all farmers who de- 
sire to raise their calves cheaply and 
successfully with little or no milk. 

Send for actual feeding records of 


Quick Calf Raising 


Blatchford Calf Meal Factory 
Waukegan, Il. 


ANTED:--A reliable young 
man as working man- 
ager on hay farm near Old 
Chatham, New York. One 
brought up on a farm, with 
some Cornell experience, pre- 
ferred. . State wages expect- 
ed, or would agree toa per- 
centage basis. 


Address Box 
Cornell Countryman 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 688) 


712, B. S.—Stanley H. White received 
his master’s degree in landscape art at 
Harvard and is at present working with 
Mr. H. Steele at Boston. His address is 
88 Broad Street. 


712, Ex.—Douglass G. Woolf has a 
position as research chemist with a firm 
in Wilmington, Delaware. His address 
is 1025 Trenton Place. 


713, B. S.—Edgar V. Beebe was mar- 
ried on August 18, 1915, to Miss Ruth 
M. Edmunds, of North Tonawanda, 
where he is now teaching. 


713, W. C.—Mrs. Julia R. Burden is 
engaged in dairy farming at Cazenovia. 
The necessary feed is grown in addition 
to twelve acres of peas which are sold 
to canneries. 


713, B. S.—J. S. Champion, assist- 
ant in Farm Management in 1913 is 
now teaching Agriculture in Honesdale, 
Pennsylvania. 


713, B. S.—J. H. Cogswell is now with 
the Department of City Parks in Roch- 
ester. His address is 192 Linden Street. 


713, B. S.—William B. Connor has 
changed his address from Good Ground, 
Long Island, to Attica, where he has 
charge of the Monticello Farm. 


713, B. S—Geo. W. Hendry is occupy- 
ing the position as instructor in Agro- 
nomy at the University of California. 


Ex. ’13—G. S. Rose is now in the em- 
ploy of the Sharples Separator Company 
at West Chester, Pennsylvania. 


714, W. P. C.—J. G. Beswick is manag- 
ing the poultry farm of the Clifton 
Springs Sanitarium. The flocks are 
largely single comb White Leghorns, to- 
gether with Pekin and Indian Runner 
ducks which are fed according to the 
Cornell formulas. 


(Continued on page 708) 
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| ET ALAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAADA » 


You are paying for the 


noise in your office! 


Noise is expensive. 

You are paying the bill! 

Of all places in the world where it should be 
quiet, the office is one. You want to think— 
the clerical force wants to think. 

You ccn’t do it in the midst of the rattlety-bang, 
clickety-clack typewriter noise you have been used to. 

Most of the clatter in the office is due to the 
operation of typewriters. Where there is a large 
number, the confusion is often unbearable and results 
in decreased efficiency. 


The “Silent Smith” will reduce the noise in your office to almost 
nothing. It will enable you and your help to produce. 


We manufacture and sell a complete line of Silent 
As LC mail (8-7-6-3) and Standard (5-4-6-3) Models. Catalog free 


ite L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


Factory and Home Office: 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TAYLOR & CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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SPRING SCHEDULE 


Cc. U. ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


MAY— 
3 Baseball—Rochester, 3:30 p. m. 
5 Lacrosse—Stevens 
6 Tennis—Princeton 
Track—Harvard Dual Meet, 2:00 


p. m. 
Track—Interscholastic, 3:30 p. m. 
Freshman Baseball—Tome School 
Tennis—Colgate 
11 Baseball—Vermont, 3:30 p. m. 
13 Freshman  Baseball—Lafayette, 
3:30 p. m. 
Lacrosse—Hobart 
17 Baseball—Michigan, 3:30 p. m. 
18 Baseball—Michigan, 3:30 p. m. 
20 Baseball—yYale, 3:30 p. m. 
Freshman Track—Pennsylvania, 
2:00 p. m. 
26 Concert—Musical Clubs, Lyceum 
Theatre 8:15 p. m. 
27 NAVY DAY 
Spring Day Circus, 10:00 a. m. 
Baseball—Pennsylvania, 1:45 p. m. 
Baseball—Pennsylvania, 1:45 p. m. 
Navy—Yale-Princeton Varsity- 
Freshman, 5:00 p. m. 
Tennis—Dartmouth 
JUNE 
3 Baseball—Williams, 3:30 p. m. 
16 Baseball—Colgate, 3:30 p. m. 
19 Masque—‘‘Amazons”’, Lyceum The- 
ater, 8:15 p. m. 
20 Concert—Musical Clubs, Bailey 
Hall, 8:15 p. m. 
21 Baseball—Columbia, 3:30 p. m. 



















The Tea Room 


AT FOREST HOME 











Tea Room Specialties 
Luncheons and Dinners 






TELEPHONE BELL 4-F.25 





SPECIAL’ CASH PRICE 


Post Paid $2.00 





asked. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue of 1Veterinary In- 
struments mailed free on application. 


708 S. Clark St. 
CHICAGO 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 


Haussmann & Dunn Co., 
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Every Horse Owner should have 
one of our No. 914 Drenching Bits. 
No cutting of cheek and tongne; 
no waste of medicine; animal will 
not fight it. Can be used equally 
as wellon cattle. Will last a life- 
time; practically indestructible. 
From the stand-point of conven- 
ience and economy it is worth 
considerably more than the price 







Former Student Notes 
(Continu d from tage 706) 

714, B. S.—Edna Becker has started 
the Green Witch Tea Room, at Green- 
wich. 


714, B. S—Edna Brush is teaching 
Home Economics in the high school at 
North Grosvenordale, Connecticut. 


714, B. S.—Grace Chapman is training 
for dietitian in the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. 


714, B. S.—T. D. Crippen is now lo- 
cated at the United States Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Rampart, Alaska. 
His work is mainly with small grains, 
legumes and potatoes. 


714, B. S.—William G. Frisbie is teach- 
ing vocational agriculture in the high 
school at Clymer. He is cooperating 
with the local farm bureau in extension 
work. 


714, B. S—Mary Agnes Keene is 
teaching domestic science at Ogden, 
Utah. Her address is 34 Madison Ave. 











714, B. S.—H. C. Knandel is teaching 
agriculture and poultry husbandry in 
the high school at Segregansett, Bristol 
County, Massachusetts. 


714, B. S.—S. R. Lewis since gradua- 
tion has been managing the Houghton 
Farm at Mountainville. He has about 
fifty acres in fruits and about ten acres 
started in alfalfa. He has also a herd of 
purebred Holsteins of the Pontiac 
strain. 





714, B. S.—Alexander Lurie, who has 
been instructing in the Department of 
Floriculture at the University of Maine, 
has accepted a position in the Shaw Bo- 
tanical Gardens in St. Louis. In his new 
position he will have charge of the flor- 
icultural instruction work carried on by 
the Shaw Gardens. 


714, B. S—Mrs. J. H. Reisner (Bertha 
Betts), now of Nanking, China, an- 
nounces the birth of a daughter, Feb- 
ruary, 1916. 


(Continued on page 710) 
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HARNESS THAT STREAM 


Provide an abundant supply of fresh water in house and 
barns and for the irrigation of garden and truck crops. 
Franklin Lawson, Westerly, R. L, writes of his Rife Ram: 
“We have had more water than we needed without one cent 
expense or one moment’s attention since it was installed.” 


THE RIFE RAM 

Operates by the flow of any stream having a fall of 3 feet 
or more and a supply of at least 3 gallons a minute. Re- 
quires no fuel, labor or costly repairs. Made in all sizes. 
Installed at small expense and with- “G ; 
out skiled labor. Will maintain an 
air-pressure system and deliver irri- 

gation water under pressure. Used at Cornell University and at 

many other leading universities and fine estates. 

Tell us your water conditions and our engineers will prepare 
free estimate upon your requirements. Write today for catalog 
and particulars. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 3122 Trinity Bldg., New York City 


Commonwealth Hotel 


|New Cochran Hotel | Opposite State House 
14th & K Sts., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. BOSTON, MASS. 


HE New Cochran is just a short * 
walk from the White House, De- Offers room with hot and cold 


partment Buildings, Churches, The- water for $1.00 per day, which 


atres, Hotels and Shopping district. | includes free use of public shower 
The Hotel New Cochran combines baths. 
all the comforts of home with the 


added luxuries of an up-to-date hotel. | NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN 
RATES NEW ENGLAND 


European Plan Rooms with private baths for $1.50 
Room without bath, 1 person, $1.50 up per day; suites of two rooms and 


Room with bath, 1 person, $2.00 up bath for $4.00 per day 
Room ee gy $3.50 up | Absolutely Fireproof 
Room with beth, 1 person, $4.00 up A Temperance House Send for Booklet 
Ask for booklet 
came eti” wie STORER F.CRAFTS, General Mgr. 


ee 





Have You Seen— 


the “New Pocket Adding Machine” with every wearing part 
made of metal? Just the thing for figuring your accounts. 


ADDS - SUBTRACTS - MULTIPLIES. 
Guaranteed for one year. 


Price $3.00. 


LYLE T. SCHARTEL 


303 College Ave. Ithaca, N. Y. 


—— 
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Sunday 5:30 to8 P.M. Open Evenings 


Orchard Cea Shop 


Opposite Sheldon Court 


Regular lunch and dinner daily ex- 
cept Sunday 


All the flowers found in the Uni- 
versity Greenhouses are on sale at 


The Hillside Floral Shop 
409 Eddy Street 


Let us send a floral token to those 
you left at home 





Both Phones 


Funeral Designs 


BOOK BINDERY 


Blank books ruled and bound to order 
Have your Countryman bound 
We bind theses, notes, etc. 


J. WILL TREE’S ~~ 113 N. Tioga St 


If you desire for your suit a good 
CLEANING AND PRESSING, also 
SUITS MADE TO ORDER at a 
reasonable price, or drill suits come 


TO 
“REITER,” the Eddy St. Tailor 


313 EDDY STREET Ithaca Phone 421-C 


A. B. BROOKS & SON 


Pharmacists 
Pure Drugs Toilet Articles 
Accurate Piescription Work 


126 EAST STATE STREET 


KOHM & BRUNNE 


THE LATEST STYLES AT 
MODERATE PRICES 
TAILORS 222 E. State St. 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from Page 708) 

715, B. S.—Homer J. Brooks who 
was taking graduate work here last term 
is now with the Rosemary Creamery 
Company of New York City. He is lo- 
cated for the present at Adams. 


715, B. S—wW. W. Butts who has been 
with the Merrell-Soule Company of Ar- 
cade has recently been transferred to 
their Syracuse branch. 


715, W. C.—C. C. Calvert is in the 
farming and insurance business at Ster- 
ling. He specializes in early vegetables 
and small fruits for the Oswego and 
Syracuse markets. 


715, B. S— Mable Copley is a teacher 
of Home-Making at Westford. 


715, B. S—J. M. Frayer is now bac- 
teriologist and chemist for the Linden- 
ville Creamery at Lindenville, Vermont. 


715, W. P. C.—F. E. Herrington is 
managing the Binghamton Poultry Pro- 
ducers Association, an organization 
founded by Professor Benjamin of the 
poultry department at Cornell. 


Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 637) 
pupils in the practical arts work 
of schools in rural communities; 
but it also has_ practical sugges- 
tions for farmers and others who have 
to deal in any way with the varied re- 
pair and construction problems of farm 
and village life. The book contains in- 
formation concerning the care and use 
of shop tools, the repair and construc- 
tion of farm implements, devices and 
buildings of all kinds. As the authors 
state, the purpose of the book is to 
provide a series of projects in wood- 
working, blacksmithing, cement and 
concrete work and harness mending 
The exercises as laid out will not only 
furnish training in practical arts, but 
will also result in making of many 
things that are of use on the farm. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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Fast Hill Coal Yard 


The celebrated Lehigh Valley Coal, Cannel Coal and Wood 


FRANKLIN C. CORNELL 
Main Office and Yard, East Ithaca. Downtown Office, Wanzer & Howell. 
PHONES: Bell 362; Ithaca 735 


CONLON, Photographer 
HIGH-GRADE WORK ONLY 


Opposite Tompkins Co. Bank Bell Phone 173-W 








THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Cornell Library Building 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $350,000 Oldest National Bank 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 
Member of Federal Reserve Bank 





CADY’S EAST HILL MARKET 
HANDLING THE BEST IN THE CITY 
Special Prices to Fraternities Quality and Service Unexcelled 


When wanting Quality, Service and Cleanliness 


-~GO TO— 
WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 





DANIELS & COOK, Druggists 


Corner College Avenue and Dryden Road 


AIWATER 


Everything for the Table 
Groceries, Wleat, Fish-and Baked Goods 
= Both Phones 996 Colonial Building 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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fi REMEMBER J 


Printing Company | |The Cornell Record 


317 East State Street 


Makers of 
Books 
Magazines 
Catalogs 


No. 1503 


COLUMBIA STORE 


fa 307 E. State Street fe | 


Red and White Cafeteria 


All new men should know that we serve choice food at 
reasonable prices. 


Pleasant surrounding. 


Fine quality. 


JOSEPH LISSECK, 310 College Avenue 


BURNS’ 
FAMILY 
BREAD 


IF YOU DON’T BUY 
WE BOTH LOSE 


The Countryman is a 
product of 


The Atkinson Press 
Earl E. Atkinson 


Master Printers 


122 South Tioga Street 


Bell Telephone 706 
Ithaca Telephone 567 


Ade 


Iasvanson 


We solicit a share of your printing 


and assure you satisfaction. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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A Report of Home Demonstration 


2 Schools Held Between Septem- 
Fraternities ber 30, °15 and April 1, “16 


Do you need Number of schools held 
Number of counties in which 
Porch Screens schools held 
Window Screens Average number of instructors 
Ss Total number enrolled 
Porch Furniture Average number enrolled for 
Porch Shades each school 
Average percentage of enrolled 
members present 
Total attendance 
We can supply you with the best at school children) 
the lowest prices. Average total attendance 
We carry the famous Old Hickory Number of schools scheduled be- 
porch turainare. tween April and June 


The figures given above are taken 
from a report of the Home Demonstra- 
tion School held so far during the sea- 

H. J. Bool Company son of 1915-16. While the farm dem- 

130 E. State St. onstration schools closed about the mid- 
dle of March, it will be noted that the 
“open season” for home demonstration 
schools is practically co-extensive with 
Oldsmobiles Maxwell the college year. 

On the whole, the percentage attend- 
ance for the women’s schools is higher 
than that for the men’s schools. This 
may be due to the fact that only one- 

Ithaca Garage session schools have been held this sea- 
son. While a _ two-session home- 
E. J. TRAPP, Prop. makers’ school would probably be more 
acceptable for the woman from the 
114 South Fulton St. country whose husband is attending an 
all-day school in agriculture, it is easier 
for the village housekeeper, who must 
iti provide a warm dinner at noon for hus- 
No. 1 band and children, to attend a one-ses- 

sion school. 

The great difference in enrollment 
between the largest and the smallest 
school deserves consideration. Experi- 
ence with both men’s and women’s 
schools has shown that the size of the 
school depends more upon the experi- 
ence and ability of the person who is in 
charge of working it up than upon any 
Autos for hire Supplies, Etc. other single factor. A chairman who 


“Service that Serves” 


y (Continued on page 715) 
Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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The “Short Line Limited” between Auburn and Ithaca 


New York State College ot Agriculture at 
Cornell University 


The Department of Animal Husbandry 


BREEDS—Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey. Guernsey, Ayrshire, Short 
Horn Cattle, Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep, Cheshire Swine 


Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock, Friday of Farmer’s Week each year 
No Stock Except SWINE Sold at rivate S cle 


At the sign of the 


GREEN LANTERN TEA ROOM 


SPECIALS: After Theatre Parties, afternoon or evening 
SUNDAY DINNERS, Special 50c 


MRS. M. S. JAMES Stairway East of Heggie’s 


R. C. Osborn & Company 


We have a large stock of 


BASEBALL and TENNIS GOODS 


to select from 


119-121 East State Street 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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A Report of Home Demonstration 
Schools Held Between September 
30, 1915, and April 1, 1916 


(Continued from page 713) 
commands the confidence of the com- 
munity, who lives in a central position, 
who makes herself familiar with the 
character of the work of the coming 
school, who systematically districts the 
entire community, including both the 
village and the outlying farms; who 
chooses a large and representative com- 
mittee, and intelligently directs its ac- 
tivities; above all, a person who under- 
stands the value of personal interviews 
over the telephone or at the front gate; 
such a chairman will secure a satisfac- 
tory membership, even in a small and 
apathetic neighborhood, while a _ less 
experienced person may fail in a larger 
and far more fertile field. 

The schools for home-makers are 
planned for all the home-makers of the 
rural districts, whether they live on a 
farm or in the village. For this rea- 
son the constituency of the home- 
makers’ school is far larger in the 
average neighborhood than is the con- 
stituency of the farm school. This 
must be kept in mind in working up a 
membership. 

With the single worker in the Home 
Economics Department staff available 
for extension school service, it has been 
possible this year to meet only about 
one-half the requests for home- 
makers’ schools. They are hoping 
that next year they shall be able to 
expand their force so that it may be 
more nearly commensurate with the 
magnitude and the fertility of their 
field. 


WANTED 


The following back numbers of 
the Cornell Countryman: Oc- 
tober and November, 1903; April, 
1906; October, 1909. A _ reason- 
able price will be paid for them.” 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


(a 


ORDER FROM 
The Sanitary Factory 


and get the best 


Anything you 
may wish in 
Ice Cream, Ices 
and Sherberts. 


Pasteurized and Clarified Milk 
and Cream, the cleanest, purest 
and best to be had. We are the 
only producers in the city. 


Phone Your Orders 
Either Phone 912 


SANITARY ICE CREAM and 
MILK CO., Inc. 
701 W. State St. 


————— 


Make the Clinton House 
Your Home 


Until You Get Settled, and Then 
Make It Your Place for Relaxa- 
tion, for Good Food and Good Ser- 
vice After You Get Located on 
“The Hill.” 


“We treat you right not once 
but always.” 

A la Carte Service 6 A. M. to 
Midnight 


When the boarding house fare 
gets monotonous, try our Sunday 
table d’hote dinner served from 
12 to 8 at 75 cents. Week days 
from 6 to 8 at 75 cents. 

If you have to come down town 
at noon, come in and try our fifty- 
cent luncheon. 


The Clinton House 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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We show above the Peerless trade mark 
and style of imprint 


PEERLESS 
Check Writers 


A Peerless writes checks and produces them, 
all in one operation. At the speed of shorthand, it 
prints each word clearly, cuts it into shreds. and 


forces acid-proof ink into the very fibre of the paper. 


Write us for free book No. 46 of Burns 
and Pinkerton advice regarding check- 
raising, showing how best to handle 
checks. Shows why, in 1914 alone, 
one-sixth of all uses of check protec- 


tion turned to the new and safer idea. 


W rite 


Peerless Check Protecting Co. 


Originators of Exact Protection ROCHESTER, N. Y 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Hotel Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Ta 


~, 
Wy 
et 


ar a 
[Panik il 
ct ca ele oe 
a poe [pat 


300 ROOMS 
All with Bath 


Wt: ee 


NATIONAL HOTEL CO. Prop. 
Geo. W. Sweeney, Pres. 


W. D. Horstmann, Mgr. 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


The only line to and from Ithaca, Cornell University with through 
service between New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Buffala, Niagara 
Falls and Chicago. Steel Trains; Observation Parlor Cars; Electric 
Lighted Sleeping Cars; Buffet-Library ne Cars; eee — 


Service a la Carte; Stone Ballast 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC BLOCK SIGNALS 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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HE man who wishes to dress well, to 
keep an up-to-date, natty appearance 
and still has to consider the amount 


he invests for those necessities and lux- 
uries will appreciate the values, the style and the 


exceptional quality of the merchandise we have to 
offer in our 


MEN’S FURNISHING 
DEPARTMENT 





And our assortments are so large and exten- 
sive, with always a complete line of sizes in every- 
thing. We carry 





















B. V. D. underwear, advertised on the 
opposite page, but we also have nain- 
sook underwear at 25c a garment and 
50 cents a union suit as well as bal- 
briggan and porus-knit underwear. 


(ence men 


are beginning 







to appreciate the 





advantage of buy- 
ing in this depart- 
ment. Why don’t 










A fine line of scarfs. 





Shirts of all qualities and prices at 50 
cents, $1.00, $1.50 up to the finest 
silk shirts. 


you try it? 
Money back if 


you are not satis- 








Men’s sox in all grades. Our Special 
Guaranteed Hose, six pair, guaranteed 
six months, for 75 cents. 












fied. If you are 
satisfied, come 


again. 


Rothschild Bros. 





——————————— re 
——_—————— 
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Cpwate USA. RNS 
VD. Company ~4 


“Day Off” or “Day On,” 
Keep Cool in B.V.D. 


HETHER you hike for “‘the 
game’’ or the country, or must 
Stay strapped to a desk, B.V.D. Un- 
derwear will give you more genuine 


comfort than you ever had before. 


Loose fitting, light woven B.V.D. 
Underwear starts with the best pos- 
sible fabrics (specially woven and 
tested), continues with the best 
possible workmanship (carefully in- 
spected and re-inspected), and ends 
with complete comfort (fullness of 
cut, balance of drape, correctness of 
fit, durability in wash and wear). 


If it hasn’s It isn’t 
This Red B. V. D. 
J J LJ 
Woven Label Underwear 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 


B.V. D. Closed Crotch Union Suits (Pat. U. 
S.A.) $1.00 and upward the Suit. B.V. D. 
Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c. and upward the Garment. 


The B.V. D. Company, New York. 
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TO THE CLASS OF 1919 
Established in 1868 with the University 


The Corner Bookstores 


have supplied every class that ever entered Cornell 
Thousands of Agricultural Books are on 
our shelves—both Required and Reference. 
We deliver the goods to your room--- 
Books at our Sheldon Court Branch, in 
College Ave.---Required supplies for poe 
work for all departments : : 


INVESTIGATE OUR PROFIT SHARING PLAN 


Alliance’ Tires 


Biggest - Strongest - Most Economical 


Positively the best tire for your car. 


5,000 mile guarantee 
Hand-made throughout 
Very Reasonably priced 
Immediate adjustments 


We are factory distributors for twenty-three counties in New York 
and Pennsylvania. Write for our exclusive agency proposition. 


Davis-Brown Electric Co. 


115-117 South Cayuga Street, ITHACA, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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In the Early Spring before you 
begin to put ice in the refrigerator 
you may have trouble in keeping 
milk. If purchased from a well 
inspected and well organized 
Creamery you will have no 
trouble. 

This Creamery is conducted 
along Modern and Sanitary lines. 


THE PEARSON SANITARY DAIRY 


412 North Geneva St., Both Phones 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 





Rime of a Country Gentleman 


The name of our hero should not be divulged, 
And yet ’tis a fact we should know; 
Therefore be it stated our hero is none 
But the Honorable Jonathan Doe. 


Now the Honorable John was a talented man, 
With training both broad and specific. 

Therefore the more fitting that soon he should turn 
To the realm of the farm scientific; 


Set up an establishment fully complete, 
_Impressing his ignorant neighbours 

With the awe of the scientist come to compete 
In their crude agricultural labors. 


“Let us deal with the cow’’, said the Honorable John, 
“That wonderful adjunct to farming; 

A phase to which most of our farmers have bought 
Inefficiency wholly alarming.” 


So he ordered a barn done in Louis Fourteenth, 
With hospital, rest room and fixtures. 

But his urbanized cows promptly went on a strike 
Until he installed moving pictures! 


To cut the tale short, let us hasten the end— 
And only one end fits the show,— 
Depicting departure from rural affairs 
Of the Honorable Jonathan Doe. 


“No regrets”, says our hero, “For Science alone 
Can this mystery never unravel. 

I'll not play a game where the rules haven’t changed 
Since Adam began to scratch gravel.” 


—A. B. Genung, ’13 
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© IFTY acres, rich loam soil; brick} house: 

barn; 400 fruit trees bearing apples,‘pears, 

n ario arm or a plums, cherries; some cane fruits; main line 
railway and traveled roads to Toronto, 26 

miles, population 500,000; Hamilton 13 miles, 

W. SYMONS 148,008; — N. We 69 — smaller towns 

Ah close by; electric railway; $360 per acre; 25 ac- 

313 Temple Building Toronto res and fruit without buildings $265 per acres. 


Making Hotel History Chea 
500 rooms with private bath or p 
private toilet-all with outside air’ 


ig og Copper Sulphate 
EveryRoom can no longer be had but growers of Potatoes, 
Grapes and Vegetables who have used Sulfocide 
$ SO for the past 5 or 6 years say that they prefer it 
to Bordeaux mixture asitis cheaper and easier 
— to use and equrlly effective. 1 gallon makes 
N 6 Higher 200 gallons of Spray. Write today for booklet. 


B. G. Pratt Company 
FORT DEARBORN Dept. 30 


. S 50 Church St. - New York 
Hotel--Chicago —s poe smear 
Direction of Hotel Sherman Co. 


Meadow Spring Stock Farm for Sale 


Waverly, Kansas; ninety miles direct rail to Kansas, City; 647 acres; 'good house; 
large barns; water system; two cement silos: $65.00 per acre. 


W. S. LINDSAY, 833 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas 


Student Supply Store 


403 College Avenue 


We have enlarged our 
plant. Come in and give 


it the ‘once over. Still 
E howi 
doing the RIGHT and on ee 


new designs in Cor- 

TIME kind of printing. nell jewelry. Q We want 
you to see these original 

things that will please you. 


Stover Printing 


Company 


115-117 North Tioga Street 





THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


If You Are Looking for Service 


let us explain our service plan in connection with 
the sale of the the following cars: 


Overland Kissel-Kar Oakland 
Cole Eight Detroit Electric 


Vulcanizing, Repairing and Recharging Batteries 
Livery and Taxi Cab Service 


BELL PHONE 858 
FEDERAL PHONE 39 


SECURITY GARAGE "inc 


The J. B. Lang Engine and inne ICo. 


. Fireproof Garage—Machine Shop—Paint Shop 
eam Vulcanizing— 


Dealers in AUTOMOBILES, GAS and OIL ENGINES 


CADILLAC HUPMOBILE 
STUDEBAKER 
BROCKWAY and MACK TRUBKS 


BEST EQUIPPED REPAIR SHOP IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 
E. D. BUTTON, '99 W. H. MORRISON, '90 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 





THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


“SOMETHING” MORE THAN 
JUST CIRCULATION 


The |Association of Agricultural College Magazines 
Offers You this} Field of College Trained Farmers 


J Sayre BL 
Bia 


MEMBERS CIRCULATION COLLEGE PUBLISHED AT 


Cornell Countryman 3,000 Cornell Ithaca, N. Y. 
Agricultural Student . Ohio State Columbus, Ohio 
Iowa Agriculturist Iowa State Ames, Iowa 
Illinois Agriculturist % Illinois Urbana, Illinois 
Purdue Agriculturist ‘ Purdue West LaFayette, Ind. 
Oklahoma Agriculturist 1,000 Oklahoma Stillwater, Okla. 
Wisconsin Co. Maga. 1,000 Wisconsin Madison, Wis. 
Penn State Farmer 1,000 Penn State State College, Pa. 


8 Publications 15,000 8 Universities 8 States 
RATES PER INSERTION 
Page $95.00 Half page $57.00 Quarter page $38.00 
Type page5x8 
We have made arrangements whereby 
Messrs. Barnhill & Henning, 
23 East 26th Street, 
New York City 


will take charge of all Association accounts for coming year. Write them 
for rate card, etc. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 





THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


$4,000,000 Farming Facts 
YOURS 


NFORMATION about practical farming that cost the U. S. Government $4,000,000 
] and more than ten years to collect—the work of hundreds of experts—the best 
method of farming for profit—the experience of America’s most successful agricul- 
turists -every fact worth knowing about agriculture—positive U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture facts. Now yours on a wonderful offer. 


Read the free shipment offer we are making here. Learn how we put these facts right 
into your hands. Yes, and more besides. A book written by America’s greatest Agri- 
culturist, Hon. F. D. Coburn. And a series of 12 articles on farming, by Mr. Coburn. 
These mailed to you also. Just send the coupon today. 


THE FARMER’S CYCLOPEDIA 
(Authentic Records, U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
These 7 big volumes, containing over 5,000 pages, 3,000,000 words and hundreds of 
pictures, give you in condensed but complete form all the most valuable data which the 
government has gathered at such an enormous expense. The records in the depart- 


ment have been studied by a board of practical agriculturists who have selected the very 
best of all this information and put it into these books. Verified facts about every 
branch of farming are given with all theories cut out. Just the 

methods which have proved best in actual practice, are given in clear 

simple language. Minutely indexed so that every fact and method 

are accessible in an instant. 


Valuable Book FREE 


With the Cyclopedia you get absolutely free this important Manual written 
especially as aid to systematic study by America’s famous authority on farming 


HON. F. W. COBURN 


who says of the Cyclopedia: ‘* It contains the most valuable agricultural infor- 
mation ever gathered together.’’ With this Manual at hand you practically have f} 
Mr. Coburn's direction in your reading. He takes you chapter by chapter 
through the Cyclopedia, points out the important facts and suggests how to get 
the most out of your reading. This help costs you nothing. 


EXTRA SPECIAL 


Garden City, N. Y. : vou also ot “Country Life in America”’ for -— 

s : year. These 12 numbers to contain 12 instructive articles 
Send me, all charges prepaid, the complete : ee profitable farming, by Mr. [aa Regular ane $4.00. 
set of Farmer's Cyclopedia (Authentic Re- : «4 whole year of practical farming information from this 


cords of United States Department of Agri- : eminent agriculturist extra wi ‘yy ig 
culture) in 7 big, thick volumes. If not satis- : seni Se SED IER Che Cpenapeean. 


factory I will tell you so in ten days and you : 
will tell me where to return the books at : ou ay age 
your expense; otherwise I will send you $1.50 : 9 

down and $2.00 monthly for 18 months forthe : 


books and the 12 Coburn articles—one each ; Company 


month as published iv 12 issues of “Country 


Life in America.” Coburn’s Manual is free. Garden City New York 
> 
; Dept. C. C. 





EFFICIENCY 
PLUS 
SILENCE 


——, NEW MODEL 8 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER 


The most silent running, efficient typewriter 
ever placed on the market. 


This new model 8 comes nearer to being an 
absolutely silent machine than any ever produced-- 
without sacrificing essential features—reducing the ele- 
ment of noise to a minimum. 


Decimal tabular 
Choice of carriage return 
Variable line spacer 


The last word in typewriters 


. The Corner Bookstores 
ITHACA NEW YORK 


An experienced man in charge 





Grow Peaches Peaches of Har- 
like these from rison Quality de- 
Harrison Quality ae serve a good 
Trees. You’ll top Fay package. They 
the market. 4 { bring fancy prices 


eet 


Straight Talk 
to “Hort” Men 


You who are planning to grow fruit that will meet Cornell 
standards know you must start right. You demand quality 
trees—trees that are hardy, free from disease, true-to-name, and 
reasonable in price. 


Harrison Fruit Trees 
Meet Every Requirement 


BECAUSE: We sell only trees we grow. Every tree you 
buy from us is Harrison grown and is so guaranteed. 

BECAUSE: Three generations of Harrisons are devoting 
their entire time and energy to the production of Harrison Quality 
Trees for you. 

BECAUSE: All our stock is thoroughly inspected by the 
State Entomologist each fall just before digging time. An assist- 
ant stays right at our nurseries during the entire shipping season. 

BECAUSE: Our trees are bigger than most others. They 
are hardy with well ripened, firm wood when we ship them. 
And, they are budded from bearing trees. 

If you are planning to set out apple, peach, plum, cherry 
trees, or small fruits we can start you right. Evergreens, 
shrubs, and flowers for the landscape gardener, too. You’ll 
find our prices reasonable. Write today for free catalog. 


? 7 
poxoa | Caos fbetes perin, a 


THE ATKINSON PRESS, ITHACA 





